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THE EMPRESS OF FRANCE. 


She, in the working of whose Destiny, 
The Man of Blood and Victory attained 
His more than kingly height. —— The Conqueror. 


Wuen a few centuries shall have thrown their shadows upon 
the strange fortunes of Napoleon, and given to everything about 
him the tinge of romance, the story df his first wife will seem 
to the student rather a fable, than a fact; he will look upon her 
as we look upon Mary of Scotland, but with a deeper interest; 
for she, far more truly than her lord, was from first to last ‘the 
child of destiny.’ 

Told, while yet unmarried, that she would beawife, a widow, 
and then Queen of France —the entire fulfilment of the first part 
of the prophecy, gave her courage to believe in the last part also 
when under sentence of death. When her bed was taken from 
her, because she was to die in the morning, she told her weeping 
friends that it was not so, that she should yet sit upon that throne 
on the ruins of which Robespierre then stood triumphant; and 
when asked in mockery, to choose her maids of honor, since she 
was to be queen, she did choose them, and they were her maids 
of honor, when half of Europe looked uptoher. On that night 
which was to have been her last on earth, Robespierre fell. Had 
he fallen a few days earlier her first husband would have lived; 
had his fall been but one day later, Josephine herself would have 
been among the ten thousand victims, whose names we have 
never heard: — But he fell on that night, and her destiny was ac- 
complished. 

She married Napoleon, and through her and as her husband, 
he was appointed tothe army of Italy; step by step they rose, 
till, at last, the crown rested upon her head: — the second part of 
the prophecy was proved true, and ye began to look forward to 
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that loss of power and rank, which had also been foretold, — 
and which was to close the strange drama of her life. ; 

And he that had wedded the child of destiny grew every day 
more strong, and more grasping. In vain did Josephine at- 
tempt to rule his ambition,and chasten his aims; he was an em- 
peror, he wished to found anempire, and by slow degrees he 
made himself familiar with the thoughts of putting her away. 

When the campaign of 1809 was at an end, hardened and 
narrowed, the general came. back to his wife; his former kind- 
ness was gone, —his playfulness was checked, he consulted her 
but seldom, and seldom stole upon her private hours, with that 
familiar love that had so often made her heart leap. She-saw 
that her hour drew nigh. 

It was the evening of the 20th of November; the Court were 
at Paris in honor of the king of Saxony. Josephine sat at her 
window, looking down upon the river, and musing on the dark 
fate before her, when she heard Napoleon’s step at her door. — 
She sprang to open it, using her usualexclamation ‘‘mon ami!” 
He embraced her soaffectionately, that for an instantall her fears 
and woes seemed vain. She led him to a chair, placed herself 
at his feet, and looking up intohis face, smiled through her tears. 

‘ You are unhappy, Josephine,’ said the emperor. 

‘Not with you, sire.’ : 

‘ Bah!’ said he, quickly, ‘why call me sire? these shows of 
state steal all true joy from us.’ 

‘ Then why seek them?’ answered Josephine. 

The emperormade noreply. ‘Youare now the first of men,’ 
she continued ‘why not quit war, turn ambition out of your 
counsels, bend your thoughts on the good of France, and live 
at home among those that love you?’ 

‘Josephine,’ said he, turning his face from her, ‘itis not I, 
it is France, demands the sacrifice.’ 

‘ Are you sure of that, my lord?’ said his wife; ‘have you 
probed your heart to the bottom? is it not ambition that prompts 
you to seek reasons for repudiating me? for think not, Napo- 
leon, [misunderstand you; are you sure it is the love of France?” 

_ Every word that she spoke touched him to the quick; and ri- 
sing hastily, he replied, ‘madam, I have my reasons; good eve- 
ning. 

‘ Stay sire,’ said she taking hold of his arm, ‘we must not 
part in anger. Isubmit. Since youwish it, I submit cheerfully. 
{tis notin my nature to oppose your will: I love you too 
deeply. Nor shall I cease to leve you, Napoleon, because I 
am to leave your throne and your side, If you still go on 
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victorious, I shall rejoice with you: if reverse comes, I will 
lay down my life to comfort you. I will pray for you, morn- 
ing and night; and, in the hope that sometimes you will think 
of me.’ 

Hardened as he was, Napoleon had loved his wife deeply 
and long; and her submission to his stern resolve—her calm 
but mournful dignity—her unshaken love, moved even him; 
and for a moment Affection struggled with Ambition. He 
turned to embrace her again. But in that moment, her face 
and form had changed. Her eye was lit with a fire like that 
of insanity, and her whole person seemed inspired. He felt 
himself in the presence of a superior being. ‘She led him to 
the window, and threw it open. A thin mist rested upon the 
Seine, and over the gardens of the palace:—all around was 
silent: among the stars, then before them, one was far brighter 
than the rest:—she pointed to it. 

‘Bonaparte,’ she said, ‘that star is mine; to that and not to 
yours, was promised empire; through me, and through my 
destinies, you have. risen; part from me and you fall. The 
spirit of her that foresaw my rise to royalty, even now com- 
munes with my spirit, and tells me that your fate hangs on 
mine. Believe me or‘not, if we henceforth walk asunder, 


you will leave no empire behind you, and will die yourself in 


shame, and sorrow, and with a broken spirit.’ 

He turned away sick at heart, and overawed by the words 
of One, whose destiny had been so strangely accomplished. 
Ten days were passed in resolves and counter-resolves— and 
then the link that bound him to Fortune, was broken. Jose- 
phine was divorced—and, as he said himself at St. Helena, 
—from that hour his fall began. 

Josephine was divorced—but her love did not cease; in 
her retirement, she joyed in all his successes, and prayed that 
he might be saved from the fruits of his foul ambition. When 
his son was born, she only regretted that she was not near him 
in his happiness; and when he went a prisoner to Elba, she 
begged that she might share his prison, and relieve his woes. 
Every article that he had used at her residence, remained as 
he left it; she would not let a chair be moved. The book, in 
which he had been last reading, was there with the page dou- 
bled down, and the pen that he had last used was by it, with 
the ink dried on its point. When her death drew nigh, she 
wished to sell her jewels, to send the fallen emperor money; 
and her will was submitted to his correction. She died be- 
fore his return from Elba; but her last thoughts were of him 
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and France; and her last words expressed the hope and belief 
‘that she had never caused a single tear to flow.’ She was buried 
in the village church of Ruel, and her body was followed to 
the grave, not alone by Princes and Generals, but -by two 
thousand poor, whose hearts had been made glad by her 
bounty. 


Her marble monument bears only this inscription : 
‘Eugene and Hortense to Josephine.’ 


What a fund for future writers, in her character and fate; and 
what a lesson to all of us, whether in prosperity or adver 
sity. J. H. P. 


LINES, 


Addressed to a lady on returning to her asprig of Cedar, which in Floral 
language means, ‘1 live for thee.’ 


Farr lady, in those sunny climes 
That lie beneath the eastern skies, 
Love’s language is not writ in rhymes, 
But beams in looks and breathes in sighs; 
And when fond maidens would impart 
To one away, love’s magic power, 
They send the wishes of the heart 
Interpreted by leaf or flower. 
I marked last night thy sigh —thy look — 
Alas! they told no love for me, 
Though in this leaf, as in a book, 
I read the words—‘I live for thee.’ 


Sweet lady, since thy look or sigh 
Confirms not what this leaflet tells, 

O, take it back—nor deem that I 
Think lightly of thy magic spells: 

Yes, take it, a memorial still 
Of one who owns thy witching sway, 

Whose heart can know no other will 
Than thy fond wishes to obey. 

O, keep it—and when hence I fly, 
Let it remind thee oft of me, 

And tell, as doth my look and sigh, 
‘I live for thee—TI live for thee.’ 

Louisville, Feb. 10, 1837. 
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MANIFESTATIONS OF MIND.* 


Ix the manifestations of mind, individuals, like nations, 
present endless differences. Some at that period of life, in 
which the weakness of infancy is usually apparent, display a 
grasp of thought and an energy of expression, wholly masculine. 
Two minds which at the age of thirty present an equality of 
thought, at the age of fifteen may have been remarkably differ- 
ent. This we think is owing to temperament and opportunity. 
Readiness and fluency depend very materially on temperament, 
or nervous excitability;—and a habit of thought must neces- 
sarily precede any tolerable precision in the expression of 
thought. Boys catch the fleeting hues of the hour, and are 
indébted in a great degree to the influences around them for the 
characters which they manifest. The youth whose ambition 
prompts him to intellectual exertion, will soon far away sur- 
pass, in energy and correctness of thought, his associate whose 
pride of superiority induces only physical achievements; .and 
yet the intellectual organization of the latter may be the better 
of the two, and at thirty, he may equal or excel in all the char- 
acteristics of vigorousmind. Precocity then we think is mainly 
attributable to temperament in the first place, and to the habits 
of the mind in the second. 

History shows us conclusively, that the mind of a nation is 
developed or smothered agreeably to the circumstances under 
which that nation exists. In some states military ambition is 
most honorable; and hence, as in Rome and all uncivilized 
nations, there is much less literary and scientific achievement 
than military. In other states, where a spirit of literary enter- 
prize has been excited by princes or by national institutions, 
literature becomes the ambition of men, and a high character 
for excellence in letters is attained. Under such favorable 
auspices nations, which have previously been buried in the 
obscurity of ignorance, have arisen, thrown off the mantle of 
darkness and clothed themselves in the light of inspired thought. 
The rapidity with which they have ascended to the zenith of 
their literary glory, has only been equalled by the velocity of 
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*These paragraphs belong, properly, to the beautiful essay in our Februar 
number, page 40, under the same title. They were there omitted, throug 
inadvertency. The essay will suffer bat little, however, by the separation, 
as this part is complete in itself, to the cxtent that it goes.— Eps. 
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their downfall; and both their ascension and declension have 
been owingto princes, public sentimentornational institutions. 
The three most remarkable epochs in the history of national 
minds, are to be found in Greece, Arabia, and Italy. In 
Athens, from the time of Solon to the death of Alexander the 
Great, there was a succession of poets, philosophers, orators, 
artists, and statesmen, who far, as regards numbers and ex- 
cellence, exceed those of any other age ornation. In Arabia, 
the two centuries which succeeded the reign of Almamon, 
from the beginning of the ninth to the eleventh, the sciences 
and literature were advanced and popularized in a remarkable 
manner. Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, was 
the sun of the intellectual world.— Now, nature scatters the 
seeds of human greatness with an impartial hand over the 
nations of earth, and their fructification depends on the genial- 
ity of the soil and clime. Where it is the fashion and the 
desire of men to take a distinguished rank in letters, there are 
always found a sufficient number of great minds equal to the 
task of carving out a brilliant destiny for their state. In every 
community there are leaders and followers; — but the character 
of the enterprizes of those leaders depends more on the cir- 
cumstances under which the community exisis, than on any 
original tendency impressed on intellect at the period of its 
birth. The supply will always be in quality and quantity reg- 
ulated by the demand. In Africa, the demand is for brutality 
—among our aborigines, for warriors and hunters—in India, 
for intellectual imbecility and wild superstition—in Germany, 
for transcendentalism and poetical vagaries—in Russia, for 
boors—in the United States, for demagogues and patriots — 
in England, for novelists and reformers—in every national 
revolution, for master spirits to take the van and impel the 
torrent of popular feeling on to its issues—and in each and 
every case and emergency, we find that the supply is equal to, 
and of a nature with, the demand 

All these go to prove that mind is indebted in a great mea- 
sure to the circumstances which surround it, for the peculiar 
character and force of its manifestations. We lay down a 
general rule, which like all others, is opposed by many excep- 


tions, which by no means destroy or disprove it. 
T. H.S. 
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THE HUSBAND’S LAMENT. 


Lay back the veil that shrouds from sight 
That face whose smiles for me have shone; 
Nay — do not thus exclude the light — 
And leave me with the dead, alone: 
I want no sharer in my -woe — 
No witness to the tears I shed; 
True grief delighteth not in show, 
And mine is sacred to the dead, 


Bride of my soul, here part we now; 
The ghastly calmness of the tomb, 

Is throned upon thy marble brow — 
A livid paleness dims thy bloom ; 

Those lips whose accents soft and sweet 
Were richest music to my ear, 

No more at morn my call shall greet, 
With sounds I loved so well to hear, 


The richness of thy blushing cheek 
Has vanished like the rainbow’s ray, 
And_ from those eyes that seemed to speak, 
No more affection’s glances play ; 
Soon on thy form the worms will crawl, 
And drag their slimy lengths along ; 
Thy heart must be the festal hall, 
To which the revelers will throng. 


How changed since on thy bridal-day 
Thy merry notes of laughter rung, 


And, gayest of the many gay, 

The words of gladness filled thy tongue ; 
Thy beauty, like a new-born star, 

Made every heart with pleasure beat ; 
None thought that death so soon would mar, 

And robe thee in thy winding sheet. 


But thou art there——and I am here, 
In all the loneliness of grief — 

The frequent sigh, the starting tear, 
Can bring my bosom no relief; 

I feel as if no joy could rise 
To light my darkened heart again —~ 

That earth hath nothing I could prize, 
No pleasure but must bring me pain, 
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But I forget ——there still is left 

Our child, the holiest gift of Heaven; 
I feel I am not all bereft, 

That all earth’s ties are not yet riven: 
Each little feature tells of thee — 

And when upon its face I gaze, 
The same soft radiant smile I see, 

That thou didst wear in vanished days. 


Farewell, farewell — my sickened brain 
Is tortured with its weight of woe ; 
‘Oh, God! I cannot look again ; 
The tears of sorrow -blinding flow. 
’T is done, *t is done —be still, my heart — 
Hope whispers that in yonder sky 
We meet again, no more to part, 
And all the pangs of death defy. 





SABBATH BREAKING: A LEGEND OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Bricapier Genera, R******* belonged to that hardy, 
independent class of yeomen, who, during the Revolutionary 
War, displayed so much spirit in proclaiming their own rights, 
and in defending those of the country. He was bom and 
brought up a farmer in the county of Middlesex, and inherited, 
from his fathers, a noble tract of those rich arrable lands found 
in the vicinity, and a little to the west of Boston. Although 
never actually engaged in the battles of his country, he yet 
belonged to the regular militia; the seed-bed from which all 
our armies were taken. From his family connections and his 
own frank and hearty manners, he had risen, at the close of 
the war, to the rank of a Brigadier General, in the Common- 
wealth’s militia. ‘Once a Brigadier, always a_ Brigadier.’ 
Among the title-despising republicans of New: Reigiond, no 
man who has once held a commission, especially in the 
militia, is ever suffered during the longest life, to be addressed 
by any other name than that of the office which he was so 
unfortunate as to hold. 
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It was a few years after the eventful period of the Revolu- 
tion, and before the loose habits and disorderly manners in- 
troduced among the sober sons of the puritans by that inno- 
vating and tumultuous event had fairly subsided into the quiet 
ways, so characteristic of our ancestors at an earlier day, that 
the little incident Iam about to relate took place. The Briga- 
dier having a fine farm for meadows and grazing, had turned 
his attention to the raising of cattle; and was notorious in all 
that part of the old and honorable State of Massachusetts, for 
the finest breed of oxen and cows that could be found in any 
of the adjacent counties. Among his other treasures in 
kine, he had raised a famous bull, now three years old; which 
for size and beauty excited the admiration of all the neighbor- 
ing farmers. The Brigadier took it into his head that he was 
a ‘non-such;’ and, on the strength of this opinion, he issued 
a notice in the ‘Massachusetts Spy,’ (at that time published 
in Worcester, by Isaiah Thomas, that prince and father of 
newspaper editors, not only in New England, but of the whole 
United States—a paper, which, for genuine, old fashioned 
patriotism, and manly exposition of the errors of our rulers, 
displayed in the paragraphs of its editor, stood unrivalled 
amidst the gazettes of the day; and to this date, still sustains 
its name and its usefulness; almost a solitary relic of the times 
that are past,) setting forth the size, age, and qualifications of 
the Brigadier’s bull, in ample terms; and closing by saying 
that he would give one hundred dollars to any man who could 
produce one of eqnal size, and of the same age, who could 
whip his bull in a fair field fight. The General having so 
much of the military in his dispositior, could not be satisfied 
with the qualifications most requisite in beef animals, such as 
size and beauty of form, but he must possess a touch of that 
martial and warlike spirit once so prevalent, but now slowly 
fading from the land. a 

It chanced that a copy of the paper, containing this notice, 
fell into the hands of a noted cattle raiser, who lived in the 
rich and fertile alluvions of the Connecticut river, in the wes- 
tem part of the State. It isa region, which has ever been 
famous for its fine beef cattle, since the days of the accom- 
plished, hospitable, and good old Governor Belcher. This 
man happened to have a sturdy bull of the same age, which he 
was willing should enter the lists with the notorious beast of the 
Brigadier. His color was coal black. Rich, glossy curls 
mantled his broad forehead, above which sprang two horns of 
matchless size. His ample chest, thick neck, and erect car 
11 
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riage, at once proclaimed him among the most eminent of 
his race, for strength and beauty. Proud of his charge, and 
confident of success, he directly concluded he would start with 
him, and try his luck in obtaining the one hundred dollars. As 
the way was long and the roads rough, he did not reach the 
house of the Brigadier, till late on Saturday afternoon; although, 
like a true descendant of the worthy puritans, he left his house 
early on Monday morning. The old General happened to be 
atthe door at the time of his arrival; and as soon as he had 
made known the cause and the motives of his visit,-bade him 
welcome to such cheer as his house afforded. After looking at 
the noble animai, who stood covered with dust, and his tongue 
out, from the heat of the weather, it being the middle of Sep- 
tember, the Brigadier honestly acknowledged that he was fully 
equal, if not superior, to his own in size and form; but remark- 
ed that as it was late on Saturday eve, and the Sabbath ap- 
proaching, it would be proper to postpone the trial of strength 
until Monday. Inthe mean while, the Connecticut river man 
was kindly invited to pass the Sabbath with him, and let the 
weary beast have a chance to recruit his wasted strength in the 
Brigadier’s luxuriant pastures. - The stranger readily assented 
to the arrangement. 

The next morning, ali things moved quietly and calmly 
along, as they used to do, of old, on a New-England Sabbath. 
The breakfast being over, at which the ample loaf of rye and 
Indian, and the dish of well-baked pork and beans made a con- 
spicuous figure, and the morning devotions of the family closed, 
the Brigadier proposed that the stranger should attend meeting 
in company with his family; and as he felt not very well him- 
self, he would stay at home and look after the house. The 
man said his clothes were very dirty and dusty, and that he 
did not feel as though his appearance would be sufficiently de- 
cent to attend meeting. The Brigadier overruled all these 
objections by saying that every body would know he was a 
stranger, on a journey, and would think nothing of it. Thus 
urged, he finally consented to go and set with the family. As 
the meeting house was more than a mile from the farm, they 
did not return at noon, but each one took a luncheon of bread 
and cheese, in his pocket, in the good old way, to which was 
sometimes added a cucumber, and ate their frugal meal under 
the shade of the trees, near the church door. , 

_ Well do I remember these primitive and patriarchal ways 
in the days of my childhood, as exhibited in the country 
churches of New-England —when nearly all the travelling was 
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done on horseback, and each farmer, on the Sabbath, trotted 
off to meeting, with his wife seated on the ample pillion be- 
hind him, her arm gently encircling his sturdy waist; while 
the boys and girls trusted to their own stout limbs for convey- 
ance — not forgetting the branches of the beautiful Nymphea, 
or fragrant water lily, whose snow-white petals glittered in 
the summer months on the calm bosoms of the small crystal 
lakes, or ponds, that dotted the surface of Massachusetts, and 
which filled the hands and decorated the button holes in the 
vests of the boys, on these holy occasions. So intimately as- 
sociated in my mind is the remembrance, that even now, at 
the distance of forty years, the name of the water-lily calls up 
the recollections of a New-England Sabbath. But, to return 
from this digression, to the thread of the narrative. 

After they were all gone, and things quiet about the house, 
the Brigadier took down the family Bible and read a chapter 
or two; but, in spite of all his efforts to the contrary, the recol- 
lection of the trial of the bulls on the morrow, and the one 
hundred dollars, would now and then come into his mind. It 
is said that the spirit of Evil is always the most busy on the 
Sabbath — peeping around among saints as well as sinners, for 
an opportunity to promote mischief. It chanced, in the course 
of his reading, that he lit upon a passage where David speaks 
of the bulls of Bashan. The thought directly arose that, as 
all the family were absent and no one to tell tales, he might 
just as well let the bulls come together, for a trial, to-day, as 
to wait until to-morrow; forgetting, in his eagerness, that the 
eye of Him, who seeth all things, was upon him. Being 
powerfully tempted by the arch fiend, and still more by his 
own inclinations, he forthwith proceeded to the meadows, and 


cautiously letting down the fence bars, which separated the 
two pastures, he drove the black bull into the one containing 


his own. No sooner did these noble animals catch a view of 
each other, than, with a preliminary roar, followed by a brief 
pawing of the earth, as if in defiance, and to rouse latent 
courage, they rushed upon each other. The fight was long and 
bloody, and contested with all that skill and giant strength so 
peculiar to these animals. At length the black bull evidently 
began to get the advantage of the Brigadier’s. Fearing lest 
his favorite should be defeated, he tore a stake from the fence 
on which he was sitting, and, jumping into the meadow, began 
to belabor and push at the black beast, from behind. This 
attack in the rear, instead of checking, served only to increase 
his rage and strength, until, finally, he threw his antagonist 
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to the ground and pierced his broad chest with his sharp horns 
so effectually as to occasion his instant death. No sooner 
had resistance ceased in front, than he wheeled round and at- 
tacked the enemy. The only chance for the Brigadier now, 
was sudden and rapid flight; so, taking to his heels, he ran, 
full speed, for the house, with the enraged monster bellowing 
at his back. 

To any one who has ever witnessed the sight, or been in 
jeopardy himself, there is no animal, whose look is more ap- 
palling than that of a mad bull. Even the lion or the liger falls 
far behind him, in terrific appearance. The blood-shot eye, 
distended nostrils, and outstretched tongue, afford no inapt 
emblem of ‘old split-fool’ himself, vomiting fire and smoke 
from his mouth; and, no doubt, the old fellow was, at this 
moment, actually personified, in the imagination of the terri- 
fied Brigadier. With his utmost efforts, and nearly exhausted, 
he could barely reach the front door, burst it open, slam it to, 
and rush into the dining room. On the opposite side of the 
hall, or entry, was the parlor, the door of which happened 
to stand ajar. Into this the bull entered, threatening ven- 
geance at every step. A huge mirror, on the opposite wall, 
reflecting his own image, instantly conjured up his discomfited 
adversary again on his feet and ready for battle. With one 
horrid bellow he dashed into the mirror with such force as to 
push his horns quite through the wainscoting of the room, and 
strewing the floor with the broken fragments of glass. 

By this time the Brigadier had so far recovered his breath 
and recollection, both of which had nearly forsaken him, as 
to think of a loaded musket, which hung in the kitechen.— 
With this weapon in his hand, his courage felt renewed, and, 
presenting himself at thedoor, he shot the bull through the head, 
as he came into the hall. Without a struggle, the animal fell 
dead on the floor, nearly blocking up the entry with his huge 
carcase and deluging the room with his blood. At this june- 
ture the family returned from meeting. Their astonishment 
can be better imagined than described. 

The whole matter was soon explained by the Brigadier; 
when, handing the one hundred dollars to the stranger, he told 
him he might depart. As the immediate effect of his profa- 
nation of the Sabbath, the Brigadier was left with two dead 
bulls on his hands, and one hundred dollars minus in pocket. 


: S. P. H. 
Marietta, O. 
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5 AN ESSAY ON NEWSPAPERS. 
yene™. are, comparatively, of modern origin; they did 


not come into use until more than a century after the inven- 
tion of the art of printing, and the first printed and published 
bore but a faint resemblance to those of the present day, either 
in their typographical execution or the matter they contained. 
A sheet of modest foolscap was sufficient to contain the 
news of a week or a month; the appetite of the gwid-nunc 
was not then as voracious as now, nor were there so many 
professed politicians to gratify by speculations on government, 
or violent and bitter denunciations of political opponents. A 
mammoth sheet filled with all sorts of speculations, upon all 
sorts of things, from the extraordinary merits of some re- 
nouned panacea to the most profound moral, religious, and 
political disquisitions, never entered the heads of our fore- 
fathers. 

D’Israeli, in his ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ (a work which 
embraces a great deal of valuable and cwriows information on 
subjects connected with literature,) says, we are indebted to 
the Italians for the first idea of newspapers, and the first one 
published was at Venice, in the year 1563. This was a gov- 
ernment paper, and contained only such articles as the ruling 
powers permitted to be published. Other papers were subse- 
quently printed; but they appear to have been so licentious 
and defamatory, that Pope Gregory XIII. interposed his high 
authority, and issued a bull, prohibiting their further publica- 
tion. They seem to have been remarkable also for their 
mendacity, and to ‘lie like print,’ became a proverb. How 
far this proverb will apply to the political papers of the pres- 
ent day, and in our own land, I will not undertake to say. 

The first paper published in England, was im the reign of 
Elizabeth; it was entitled the ‘Mercury,’ and was issued by 
the authority of the Queen. It was published, however, but 
a few weeks; even the novelty of the enterprize, and the 
sanction of the royal authority, were insufficient to sustain it. 
During the civil wars which agitated the kingdom and over- 
turned the throne, newspapers were used by each party as a 
convenient means of stirring up the spirit of rebellion, or 
confirming the principles of loyalty. ‘Devoted to political 
purposes,’ says D’Israeli, ‘they became a public nuisance by 
serving as receptacles of party malice, and echoing to the 
farthest ends of the kingdom, the insolent voice of all factions. 
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They set the minds of men more at variance, inflamed their 
tempers to greater fierceness, and gave a keener edge to the 
sharpness of civil discord.’ How strikingly does this picture 
resemble the political press of the present times, when party 
spirit triumphs over principle, and prostrates truth and justice 
in its wild career! After the revolution, when free principles 
and a spirit of inquiry were more generally diffused, newspa- 
pers of a higher order were published, which were greatly 
instrumental in the diffusion of knowledge; and the political 
press of Great Britain now employs men of the highest order 
of intellect, who speak their sentiments in relation to public 
men and public measures, quite as freely as they do in this 
country, where the press is entirely unrestrained. 

The first newspapers were truly ‘brief abstracts and chroni- 
cles of the times,’ containir.g but little more than a brief his- 
tory of passing events. An editor did not then as in this more 
enlightened age, consider himself as a political Solomon, the 
regulator of public measures, and the great champion of liber- 
ty. Newspapers exerted none of that power and influence 
over public opinion now so apparent. But times have chang- 
ed; the march of mind is onward; liberty of speech and lib- 
erty of the press, have made sad inroads upon the ancient 
order of things. The press has become a powerful engine; 
and every half-fledged politician, as soon as he writes himself 
editor, imagines himself qualified to instruct gray headed 
statesmen in the art of government, and in all the mysteries 
of politics. To judge from the lofty pretensions and dictato- 
rial tone of some editors, and the confidence with which they 
utter their political dogmas, one might be induced to bélieve 
that, like the priestess of Delphos, they received the gift of 
inspiration as soon as they were seated on the editorial tripod. 

On the American continent but few newspapers were pub- 
lished anterior to the revolution; as soon, however, as that 
important event was accomplished, and freedom’s banner 
waved in triumph, they rapidly increased in number, and not 
only published the news of the day, but they contained valu- 
able essays, political, moral, * religious, and literary. The 
political essays, written by experienced and gifted men, con- 
tributed in an eminent degree to the establishment of our 
admirable system of government, and the dissemination of 
those sound political maxims that distinguish the political 
creed of the United States, from that of any other nation 
upon earth. Thése essays, which broke down former prejudi- 
ces in regard to forms of government, were eagerly read, and 
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so firmly have the principles they inculcated been engrafted 
on the minds of the people, that they can never be entirely 
eradicated. Some mighty political convulsion may shake, 
perhaps dissever the Union, but the principles which have 
been impressed upon the public mind, will prevent anything 
like despotism from being established under any change that 
may be effected. A successful adventurer may gain the as- 
cendency, and demagogues may, for a time, bear sway; but 
the principles of political liberty we have beer taught, will 
prevail. 

Newspapers—I allude particularly to those of a political 
character —have an important influence upon the affairs of a 
nation in which they are permitted freely to circulate; and 
that influence is good or evil according to the manner in 
which they are conducted. In the hands of temperate and 
judicious men— men of enlarged and patriotic views—who 
coolly calculate consequences, and look forward to results, 
the benefits of the newspaper press are incalculable; but when 
under the control of intemperate partisans, who look only 
upon one side of a great political question, and who substi- 
tute abusive epithets and wordy declamation for reason and 
argument, and who inflame the passions, and excite the pre- 
judices of the people, and keep alive the fire of party spirit 
and civil discord, the injury to the public happiness outweighs 
its advantages. 

In no country is the influence of the press more extensively 
felt than in the United States, where its full liberty is guaran- 
tied by the constitution; and papers of some sort are published 
in almost every considerable town, which find their way into 
every nook and corner of our widely extended territory. Almost 
every man is a politician; that is, he ranks himself on one 
side or the other of the great political parties which, from 
time to time, spring up, and under various names, aspire to 
the ascendancy—hence the number of political papers pre- 
dominate, over all others, and from them the people gather 
their opinions of public men and public measures. The ed. 
itors of newspapers, in no inconsiderable degree, form public 
opinion upon great and exciting political subjects. They even 
think for a large portion of their readers; and instances are 
numerous, where opinions of a popular editor are adopted on 
the part of the reader with as little reflection, as they have 
been uttered by the editor. To this source may be ascribed 
the various and conflicting opinions that obtain currency, 
imbitter the public mind, introduce local jealousies and sec: 
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tional prejudices, and mar the beautiful harmony of our polit 
ical system. 

The great fault of our political papers, or rather the great 
evil that attaches to and clings to them, is their too great devo- 
tion to party, without regard to higher motives, or more 
exalted objects. In their adherence to party, the editors of 
such papers too often lose sight of principle, and become 
involved in gross inconsistencies, at one time maintaining 
opinions which, in the mutations of party, they find it con- 
venient at another time to abandon —of this a number of apt 
illustrations could be obtained from the political history of 
the times. Again; by devotion to party, they lay aside that 
lofty independence of character and proud consciousness of 
right, which ought to distinguish those who aim to control 
public opinion and direct the storm of political controversy. 
The editorial corps of the United States can boast of individ- 
uals who, by the possession of distiaguished talents and liberal 
attainments, are eminently qualified for the honorable and 
responsible stations they havz assumed, but whose general 
usefulness is impaired by ineir devotion to the interests of 
party, and the elevation cf particular individals to important 
offices. Their own passions becoming excited, they seek to 
excite and inflame the passions of others, and frequently pro- 
duce a storm they find it difficult to allay. Their zeal over- 
leaps their judgment; and their feelings are not always tem- 
pered by discretion: hence they commit faults and hazard 
assertions, from the consequences of which it requires all their 
ingenuity to extricate themselves. ; 

A mere partisan editor in times of high political excitement, 
may be an useful instrument in the hands of the party to 
which he attaches himself; he may obtain the countenance of 
the great head of the party himself, and even share in the 
‘spoils of victory;’ but he will fail in acquiring that solid and 
honorable reputation which will exist in after times. By 
yielding himself to the dictates and biddings of party, he may 
advance his pecuniary interests—an important consideration 
in this money-loving age, I admit—and demagogues may 
sound his praises, but he is denied the glorious reflection that 
his talents have been devoted to advance the interests of his 
country, and the prosperity of his race. Is there a party edi- 
tor who does not feel himself belittled when he looks back 
upon his editorial career, after the excitement of party has 
passed away, and reason has resumed her empire? Would 
he not find many a paragraph he could wish were blotted out? 
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Does he not feel some ‘compunctious visitings of conscience,’ 
when he reflects upon the selfishness that dictated his course, 
and upon the wounds he has inflicted upon private character 
and the peace of families, in the mere wantonness of party 
devotion? Does it not sometimes occur to him, that sober and 
temperate arguments, addressed to the reason of men, would 
have begn more likely to have overturned error and gained 
converts, than violent denunciations of opposite opinions, 
and low and scurrilous attacks upon private reputation? Pre- 

. judices of every sort vanish before the light of reason, but 
when violently assailed, they are rather confirmed. 

Under every free constitution, there will always be political 
parties; they are, perhaps, necessary for the stability of the 
government itself. They constitute when properly regulated, 
a system of checks and balances to keep the political ma- 
chine in regular motion. But while the necessity of parties 
is admitted, it does not follow, that every primciple that enno- 
bles human nature, or exalts the republican above the subject 
of a monarchy, should be sacrificed upon their altar—that as 
soon as a man assumes the character of a political editor, he 
should yield his independence, and cease to be a freeman. 
Parties, when founded upon principle, may surely be main- 
tained without this sacrifice. An editor of a newspaper occu- 
pies a highly honorable and responsible station, and if he 
possess talents and political information, combined with judg- 
ment, a station of great influence; and is it not a matter of 
serious concern, to see such a man bound to the car of any 
individual, esteeming it ‘glory enough’ to be the instrument 
of his ambition? The man thus situated may boast himself 
a freeman, but he is a slave in -fact—a slave, wearing the 
badge of freedom. 

The number of newspapers has greatly multiplied in the 
United States within the last few years; but how entirely val- 
ueless as vehicles of information, are a large proportion of 
them? The last fifteen years have been more prolific than 
any preceding times. ‘The exigencies of party have established 
them, and fts fluctuations have overturned them. These edi- 
tors, ranging themselves with one party or another, instead of 
speaking the language of liberal and enlightened freemen, are 
the mere echoes of the thoughts and opinions of others, who 
occupy the position of leaders, the miserable tools of faction, 
_and the ‘snappers up’ of every tale of slander. Before they 
venture to express an opinion upon any important political 
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subject, like the players upon the stage, they wait for the cue. 
Such papers are worse than useless. 

I would not be understood as desiring to restrain the liberty 
of the press, or abridge any of the privileges of the editorial 
corps; the freedom of the press is the palladium of liberty ; 
but I would restrain its licentiousness, not by fine and impris- 
onment, but by the force of public opinion. The publisher of 
a newspaper possesses no inherent or implied right, to assail 
private character with impunity, whenever it suits his fancy — 
or make his columns the media of low abuse, or corrupt the 
public morals by catering for vile and depraved appetites. _ It 
cannot be denied the political press requires reform. The 
means of reformation are in the hands of the people them- 
selves; these means are simple. Let them withhold their 
support of such as disgrace their columns by indulging in vio- 
lent personal abuse, and transfer it to such as have a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind, and the courtesies of 
life. The political press will then be, what it ought to be, a 
guide in politics, andthe guardian, of public liberty. 

In addition to the political papers which constitute so large 
a portion of the productions of the periodical press, we have 
religious papers of every sect and denomination, and others 
again devoted to literature and science. Many of these papers 
are conducted witi great ability, and it is pleasing to turn 
from the vituperative columns of a merely political paper to 
the more ennobling articles with which they abound. While 
in the one a man finds his religious opinions and moral resq 
lutions strengthened and confirmed, by the other his literary 
taste is improved and his mind enlarged. In the columns of 
the one his mind is directed to the contemplation of the 
boundless power and glory of his Creator, as manifested in 
the displays of creation, and the dispensations of lis Provi- 
dence, while in the other the charms of literature and the 
fascinations of science are spread before him. The perusal of 
such papers, after the agitation and excitement of politics, 
operates as a balm to the wounded spirit; the mind is elevated 
above the groveling of party, and the soul is expanded ina 
higher space of thought and intellectual recreation. 

T. 
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EXPATRIATION OF THE YEMASSEE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY RIVERS,’ *‘ MELLICHAMPE,’ ETC. 


[ Ir will be recollected by our attentiye readers’-—and we 
hope we have many such—that in our article upon the Novels 
of Mr. Simms, (vol. 1, page 56,) we were compelled by 
want of room to omit the closing chapter of the first volume 
of ‘The Yemassee,’ which we had marked for extraction, 
and which we offered as a fine specimen of the author’s pow- 
ers. This chapter details the Expatriation of Occonestoga; 
and in a note we promised to transfer it to our pages, with 
such an introduction as should give it all the interest and 
charm of a complete story. ‘This promise we now proceed to 
fulfil. ‘Those who have read the novel, will we are sure be 
pleased to renew their acquaintance with the young chief and 
his devoted mother; those who have not enjoyed this pleasure, 
will find in this extract one of the best wrought and most 
effective scenes in modern fiction. 

The locale of this. novel, as remarked in the article above 
alluded to, is the tract of country, on the coast of South Car- 
olina, now known as the Beaufort District; and the period of 
the action, which terminates with the memorable attack of the 
Southern Indians on Charleston, when that colony was the 
palatinate of Lord Craven, is 1715. The principal person- 
ages of the story are in about equal numbers, Colonists and 
Aborigines; and at the opening, they are upon terms of 
friendship, and in habits of frequent association. Occones- 
toga, a fine and promising young Chief of the Yemassees, 
from long mixing with the whites, has imbibed some of their 
vices, and become, in a manner, the dupe of the designing 
among them. He drinks to excess, and is so under the in- 
fluence of the settlers, that in most of their transactions with 
his people, he favors their interests. He sinks in the estima- 
tion of the nation, quite abandons himself to the ‘fire-water,’ 
and is, eventually, discarded by his father. The permitted 
encroachments of the whites, upon the lands of the Indians, 
instead of satisfying their wants, only sharpen their appe- 
tites for more; and the Yemassees, heretofore their friends and 
allies, resolve to sever the connection, and to oppose their 
aggressions. At this crisis, a deputation from the whites ar- 
rives at their principal town, to treat for land. The head- 
chiefs make known the determination to which they have 
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come, and request them to abandon their intention. The 
whites, however, secure of the advocacy of a number of 
chiefs who are under their influence, persist in holding the 
treaty. The leading men of the nation then resolve to cut the 
‘broad arrow,’ the badge of their nobility, from the shoulder 
of every Yemassee who shall be found favoring the designs 
of the whites. The treaty proceeds; the traitors to the Ye- 
massee are marked; and- presently an attack is made upon 
the council-house. Among those who favor the cause of the 
whites, is Occonestoga; but he effects his escape. All the 
others are taken; the ‘broad arrow’ is cut from their shoulders ; 
and they are cursed with the curse of the -Yemassee: ‘Their 
fathers and their sons know them no more—the mothers that 
bore them know them no more—the other nations know them 
no more—they cannot enter the blessed valley of Manneyto, 
for Manneyio knows them not;’- they are outcast from their 
people, and vagabonds in the land forever.— Occonestoga is 
pursued, and eventually taken. His father is the head-chief 
of the Nation, and by him is he doomed. ] 


* The pain of death is nothing. To the chief, 
The forest warrior, it is good to die — 

To die as he has lived, battling and hoarse, 
Shouting a song of triumph. But to live 
Under such doom as this, were far beyond 
Even his stoic, cold philosophy.’ 


‘Ir was a gloomy amphitheatre in the deep forests to which 
the assembled multitude bore the unfortunate Occonestoga. 
The whole scene was unique in that solemn grandeur, that 
sombre hue, that deep spiritual repose, in which the human 
imagination delights to invest a scene which has been rendered 
remarkable for the deed of punishment or crime. A small 
swamp or morass hung upon one of its skirts, from the rank 
bosom of which, in numberless millions, the flickering fire-fly 
perpetually darted upwards, giving a brilliance of animation 
to the spot, which, at that moment, no assemblage of light or 
life could possibly enliven. The ancient oak, a. bearded 
Druid, was there to contribute to the due solemnity of all as- 
sociations—the gnarled and stunted hickory, the ghostly 
cedar, and here and there the overgrown pine, —all rose up 
in their primitive strength, and with an undergrowth around 
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them of shrub and flower, that scarcely at any time in that 
sheltered and congenial habitation had found it necessary to 
shrink from winter. In the centre of the area thus invested, 
rose a high and venerable mound, the tumulus of many pre- 
ceding ages, from the washed sides of which might now and 
then be seen protruding the bleached bones of some ancient 
warrior or sage. A circle of trees, ata little distance, hedged 
it in, —made secure and sacred by the performance there of 
many of their religious rites and offices, —themselves, as they 
bore the broad sword of the Yemassee, being free from all 
danger of overthrow or desecration by Indian hands. 

Amid the confused cries of the multitude, they bore the 
captive to the foot of the tumulus, and bound him backward, 
half reclining upon a tree. An hundred warriors stood 
around, armed according to the manner of the nation, each 
with tomahawk, and knife, and bow. They stood up as for 
battle, but spectators simply, and taking no part in the pro- 
ceeding. Ina wider and denser circle, gathered hundreds 
more —not the warriors, but the people—the old, the young, 
the women and the children, all fiercely excited and anxious 
to see and take part in a ceremony, so awfully exciting to an 
Indian imagination; conferring, as it did, not only the per- 
petual loss of human caste and national consideration, but 
the eternal doom, the degradation, the denial of, and the 
exile from, their simple forest heaven. Interspersed with this 
latter crowd, seemingly at regular intervals, and with an 
allotted labor, came a number of. old women, not unmeet 
representatives, individually, for either of the weired sisters of 
the Scottish Thane, 


‘So withered and so wild in thcir attire —’ 


and, regarding their cries and actions, of whom‘we may safely 
affirm, that they looked like anything but inhabitants of earth! 
In their hands they bore, each of them, a flaming torch, of 
the rich and gummy pine; and these they waved over the 
heads of the multitude in a thousand various evolutions, ac- 
companying each movement with a fearful cry, which, at regu- 
lar periods, was chorused by the assembled mass. A bugle, 
a native instrument of sound, five feet or more in length, hol- 
lowed out from the commonest timber, the cracks and breaks 
of which were carefully sealed up with the resinous gum 
oozing from their burning torches, and which, to this day, 
borrowed from the natives, our negroes employ on the south- 
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ein waters with a peculiar compass and variety of note— gave 
forth at intervals, timed with much regularity, a long, protract- 
ed, single blast, adding greatly to the solemnity of a scene, 
one of the most imposing among their customs, At the ar- 
ticulation of these sounds, the circles continued to contract, 
though slowly; until, at length, but a brief space lay between 
the armed warriors, the crowd, and the unhappy victim. 

The night grew dark of a sudden, and the sky was obscured 
by one of the brief tempests that usually usher in the summer, 
and mark the transition, in the south, of one season to another. 
A wild gust rushed along the wood. The leaves were whirled 
over the heads of the assemblage, and the trees bent down- 
ward, until they cracked and groaned again beneath the wind. 
A feeling of natural superstition crossed the minds of the 
multitude, as the hurricane, though common enough in that 
region, passed hurriedly along; ard a spontaneous and uni- 
versal chorus of prayer rose frors. their lips, in their own wild 
and emphatic language, to tie evil deity whose presence they 
beheld in its progress. — , 

: 
‘Thy wing, Opitchi-Manneyto, 
It o’erthrows the tall trees — 
Thy breath, Opitchi-Manneyto, 
Mukes the waters tremble— 
Thou art in the hurricane, 
When the wigwam tumbles— 
Thou art in the arrow-fire, 
When the pine is shiver’d — 
But upon the Yemassee, 
Be thy coming gentle— 
Are they not thy well-beloved ? 
Bring they not a slave to thee? 
Look! the slave is bound for thee, 
*Tis the Yemassee that brings him. 
Pass, Opitchi-Manneyto— * 
Pass, black spirit, pass from us— 
Be thy passage gentle.’ 


And, as the uncouth strain rose at the conclusion into a diapa- 
son of unanimous and contending voices, of old and young, 
male and female, the brief summer tempest had gone by. A 
shout of self-gratulation, joined with warm acknowledgments, 
testified the popular Sense and confidence in the especial Provi- 
dence, which even the most barbarous. nations claim as for 
ever working in their behalf. ; 

At this moment, surrounded by the chiefs and preceded by 
the great prophet or high-priest, Enoree-Mattee, came Sanutee, 
the well-beloved of the Yemassee, to preside over the destinies 
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of his son. There was a due and becoming solemnity, but 
nothing of the peculiar feelings of the father, visible in his 
countenance. Blocks of trees were placed around as seats for 
the chiefs, but Sanutee and the prophet threw themselves, 
with more of imposing veneration in the proceeding, upon the 
edge of the tumulus, just where an overcharged spot, bulging 
out with the crowding bones of its inmates, had formed an 
elevation answering sucha purpose. They sat directly looking 
upon the prisoner, who reclined, bound securely upon his back 
to a decapitated tree, at a little distance before them. A sig- 
nal having been given, the women ceased their shoutings, and 
‘approaching him, they waved their torches so. closely above 
his head as to make all his features distinctly visible to that 
now watchful and silent multitude. He bore the examination 
with a stern, unmoved cast of expression, which the sculptor 
of marble might well have desired for his block. While the 
torches waved, one of the women now cried aloud, in a bar- 
barous chant, above him— : 






























‘Is not this a Yemassee ? 
Wherefore is he bound thus ~— 
Wherefore, with the broad arrow 
On his right arm growing, 
Wherefore is he bound thus— 
Is not this a Yemassee ?’ 






A second woman now approached him, waving her torch in 
like manner, closely seeming to inspect his features, and actu- 
ally passing her fingers over the emblem upon his shoulder, 
as if to ascertain more certainly the truth of the image.— 
Having done this, she turned about to the crowd, and in the 
same barbarous sort of strain with the preceding, replied as 
follows :— 






‘It is not the Yemassee, 
But a dog that runs off. 
From his right arm take ihe arrow, 
He is not the Yemassee.’ 









As these words were uttered, the crowd of women and chil- 
dren around cried out for the execution of the judgment thus 
given, and once again flamed the torches wildly, and the 
shoutings were general among the multitude. When they had 
subsided, a huge Indian came forward directly before the pris- 
oner—smeared with blood and covered with scalps, which, 
connected together by slight strings, formed a loose robe over 
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his shoulders. In one hand he carried a torch, in the othera 
knife. This was Malatchie, the executioner of the nation. 
He came forward, under the instructions of Enoree-Mattee, 
the prophet, to claim the slave of Opitchi-Manneyto, —that 
is, in our language, the slave of hell. This he did in the fol- 


lowing strain: — 


‘’Tis Opitchi-Manneyto 
In Malatchie’s car that cries, 
That is not the Yemassee— 

And the woman’s word is true— 
He’s a dog that should be mine, 

| have hunted for him long. 

From his master he hath ran, 
With the stranger made his home, 
Now I have him, he is mine — 
That Opitchi-Manneyto.’ 


And, as the besmeared and malignant executioner howled his 
fierce demand in the very ears of his victim, he hurled the 
knife which he carried, upwards, with such dexterity into the 
air, that it rested, point downward, and sticking fast on its de- 
scent, into the tree and just above the head of the doomed 
Occonestoga. With his hand, at the next instant, he laid a 
resolute gripe upon the shoulder of the victim, asif to confirm 
and strengthen his claim by actual possession; while, at the 
same time, with a sort of malignant pleasure, he thrust his 
besmeared and distorted visage ciose into that of his prisoner. 
Writhing against the ligaments which bound him fast, Occon- 
estoga strove to tur his head aside from the disgusting and 
obtrusive presence ; and the desperation of his effort, but that 
he had been too carefully secured, might have resulted in the 
release of some of his limbs; for the breast heaved and labored, 
and every muscle of his arms and legs was wrought, by his 
severe action, into a rope, hard, full, and indicative of prodi- 
ious strength. 

There was one person in that crowd who sympathized with 
the victim; and this was Hiwassee, the maiden in whose ears 
he had uttered a word, which, in her thoughtless scream and 
declaration of the event, for she had identified him, had been 
the occasion which led to his captivity. Something of self- 
reproach for her share in his misfortune, and an old feeling of 
regard for Occonestoga, who had once been a favorite with the 
young of both sexes among his people, was at work in her 
bosom; and, turning to Echotee, her newly-accepted lover, as 
soon as the demand of Malatchie had been heard, she prayed 
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him to resist the demand. In such cases, all that a warrior 
had to do was simply to join issue upon the claim, and the 
popular will then determined the question. Echotee could 
not resist an application so put to him, and by one who had 
just listened to a prayer of his own, so all-important to his 
own happiness ; and being himself a noble youth, one who 
had been a rival of the captive in his better days, a feeling of 
generosity combined with the request of Hiwassee, and he 
boldly leaped forward. Seizing the knife of Malatchie, which 
stuck in the tree, he drew it forth and threw it upon the ground, 
thus removing the sign of property which the executioner had 
put up in behalf of the evil deity. 

‘Occonestoga is the brave of Yemassee,’ exclaimed the 
young Echotee, while the eyes of the captive looked what his 
lips could not have said. ‘Occonestoga is a brave of Yemas- 
see—he is no dog of Malatchie. Wherefore is the cord upon 
the limbs of a free warrior? Is not Occonestoga a free warrior 
of Yemassee? The eyes of Echotee have looked upon a war- 
rior like Occonestoga, when he took many scalps. Did not 
Occonestoga lead the Yemassee against the Savannahs? The 
eyes of Echotee saw him slay the red-eyed Suwannee, the 
great chief of the Savannahs. Did not Occonestoga go on 
the war-path with our young braves against the Edistoes, the 
brown-foxes that came out of theswamp? The eyes of Echotee 
beheld him. Occonestoga is a brave, anda hunter of Yemas- 
see—he is not the dog of Malatchie. He knows not fear. 
He hath an arrow with wings, and the panther he runs down 
in chase. His tread is the tread of the sly serpent that comes, 
so that he hears him not, upon the track of the red deer, feed- 
ing down in the valley. Echotee knows the warrior— Echotee 
knows the hunter —he knows Occonestoga, but he knows no 
dog of Opitchi-Manneyto.’ , 

‘He hath drunk of the poison drink of the pale-faces—his 
feet are gone from the good path of the Yemassee—he would 
sell his people to the English for a painted bird. He is the 
slave of Opitchi-Manneyto,’ cried Malatchie, in reply. Echo- 
tee was not satisfied to yield the point so soon, and he respond- 
ed accordingly. ; 

‘It is true. The feet of the young warrior have gone away 
from the good paths of the Yemassee, but I see not the weak- 
ness of the chief, when my eye looks back upon the great 
deeds of the warrior. I see nothing but the shrinking body 
of Suwannee under the knee, under the knife of the Yemas- 
see. I hear nothing but the war-whoop of the Yemassee, 
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when we broke through the camp of the brown-foxes, and 
scalped them where they skulked in the swamp. _I see this 
Yemassee strike the foe and take the scalp, and I know Oc- 
conestoga— Occonestoga, the son of the well-beloved— the 
great chief of the Yemassee. ’ . 

‘It is good—Occonestoga has thanks for Echotee— Echo- 
tee is a brave warrior!’ murmured the captive to his compan- 
ion, in tones of melancholy acknowledgment. The current 
of public feeling began to set strongly towards an expression 
of sympathy in behalf of the victim, and an occasional whis- 
per to that effect might be heard here and there among the 
multitude. Even Malatchie himself looked for a moment as 
if he*thought it not improbable that he might be defrauded of 
his prey; and, while a free shout from many attested the 
compliment which all were willing to pay Echotee for his 
magnanimous defence of one, who had once been a success- 
ful rival in the general estimation, the executioner turned to 
the prophet and to Sanutee, as if doubtful whether or not to 
proceed farther in his claim. But all doubt was soon quieted, 
as the stern father rose before the assembly. Every sound was 
stilled in expectation of his words on so momentous an occa-~ 
sion. They waited not long. The old man had tasked all 
the energies of the patriot, not less than of the stoic, and 
having once determined upon the necessity of the sacrifice, 
he had no hesitating fears or scruples palsying his determina- 
tion. He seemed not to regard the imploring glance of his 
son, seen and felt by all besides in the assembly; but with a 
voice entirely unaffected by the circumstances of his position, 
he spoke forth the doom in confirmation with that originally 
expressed. 

‘Echotee has spoken like a brave warrior with a tongue of 
truth, and a soul that has birth with the sun. But he speaks 
out of his own heart—and does not speak to the heart of the 
traitor. The Yemassee will all say for Echotee, but who can 
say for Occonestoga when Sanutee himself is silent? Does 
the Yemassee speak with a double tongue? Did not the Ye- 
massee promise Occonestoga to Opitchi-Manneyto with the 
other chiefs? Where are they? They are gone into the 
swamp, where the sun shines not, and the eyes of Opitchi- 
Manneyto are upon them. He knows them for his slaves. 
The arrow is gone from their shoulders, and the Yemassee 
knows them no longer. Shall the dog escape, who led the 
way to the English—who brought the poison drink to the 
chiefs, which made them dogs to the English and slaves to 
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Opitchi-Manneyto? Shall he escape the doom the Yemassee 
hath put upon them? Sanutee speaks the voice of the Man- 
neyto. Occonestoga is a dog, who would sell his father— 
who would make us women to carry water for the pale-faces, 
He is not the son of Sanutee—Sanutee knows him no more. 
Look, — Yemassees—the well-beloved has spoken!’ 

He paused, and turning away, sunk down silently upon the 
little bank on which he had before rested; while Malatchie, 
without further opposition—for the renunciation of his own 
son by one so highly esteemed as Sanutee, was conclusive 
against the youth—advanced to execute the terrible judg- 
ment upon his victim. 

‘OQ! father, chief, Sanutee’— burst convulsively from the 
lips of the prisoner—‘hear me, father—Occonestoga will go 
on the war-path with thee, and with the Yemassee— against 
the Edisto, against the Spaniard—hear, Sanutee—he will go 
with thee against the English.’ But the old man bent not— 
yielded not, and the crowd gathered nigher. 

‘Wilt thou have no ear, Sanutee? — it is Occonestoga — it 
is the son of Matiwan that speaks to thee.’ Sanutee’s head 
sunk as the reference was made to Matiwan, but he showed 
no other sign of emotion. He moved not—he spoke not, 
and bitterly and hopelessly the youth exclaimed — 

‘QO! thou art colder than the stone-house of the adder — 
and deafer than his ears. Father, Sanutee, wherefore wilt 
thou lose me, even as the tree its leaf, when the storm smites 
it in summer? Save me, — father.’ 

And his head sunk in despair, as he beheld the unchangin 
look of stern resolve with which the unbending sire mt 
him. For a moment he was unmanned; until a loud shout 
of derision from the crowd, regarding his weakness, came to 
the support of his pride. The Indian shrinks from humilia- 
tion, where he would not shrink from death; and, as the shout 
reached his ears, he shouted back his defiance, raised his head 
loftily in the air, and, with the most perfect composure, com- 
menced singing his song of death, the song of many victories. 

‘Wherefore sings he his death-song?’ was the general in- 
quiry, ‘he is not to die!’ 

‘Thou art the slave of Opitchi-Manneyto,’ cried Malatchie 
to the captive — ‘thou shalt sing no lie of thy victories in the 
ear of Yemassee. The slave of Opitchi-Manneyto has no tri- 
umph’ —and the words of the song were effectually drowned, 
if not silenced, in the tremendous clamor which they raised 
about him. It was then that Malatchie claimed his victim — 
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the doom had been already given, but the ceremony of expa- 
triation and outl. vry was yet to follow, and under the direction 
of the prophet, the various castes and classes of the nation 
prepared to take a final leave of one who could no longer be 
known among them. First of all came a band of young, 
marriageable women, who, wheeling in a circle three times 
about him, sung together a wild apostrophe, containing a bit- 
ter farewell, which nothing in our language could perfectly 
imbody. 
‘Go, —thou hast no wife in Yemassee — thou hast given 
no lodge to the daughter of Yemassee—thou hast slain no 
meat for thy children. Thou hast no name-—-the women of 
Yemassee know thee no more. They know thee no more. ’ 
And the final sentence was reverberated trom the entire as- 
sembly — 
‘They know thee no more — they know thee no more.’ 
Then came a number of the ancient men — the patriarchs 
of the nation, who surrounded him in circular mazes three 
several times, singing as they did so a hymn of like import. 
‘Go—thou sittest not in the council of Yemassee—thou 
shalt not speak wisdom to the boy that comes. Thou hast no 
name in Yemassee—the fathers of Yemassee, they know 
thes no more.’ 
And again the whole assembly cried out, as with one 
voice — ‘they know thee no more, they know thee no more.’ 
These were followed by the young warriors, his old asso- 
ciates, who now, in a solemn band, approached him to go 
through a like performance. His eyes sunk gloomily as they 
came —his blood was chilled to his heart, and the articulated 
farewell of their wild chant failed seemingly to reach his ear. 
Nothing but the last sentence he heard — 




























‘Thou that wast a brother, 
Thou art nothing now — 

The young warriors of Yemassee, 
They know thee no more.’ 







And the crowd cried with them— ‘they know thee no 
more, ’ 

‘Is no hatchet sharp for Occonestoga?’— moaned forth 
the suffering savage. But his trials were only then begun. 
Enoree-Mattee now approached him with the words, with 
which, as the representative of the good Manneyto, he re- 
nounced him,—-with which he denied him access to the 
Indian heaven, and left him a slave and an outcast, a miser- 
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able wanderer amid the shadows and the swamps, and liable 
to all the dooms and terrors which come with the service of 


Opitchi-Manneyto. 


‘Thou wast the child of Manneyto’— 


sung the high-priest in a solemn chant, and with a deep-toned 
voice that thrilled strangely amid the silence of the scene. 


‘Thou wast a child of Manneyto, 
He gave thee arrows and an eye,—- 
Thou wast the strong son of Manneyto, 
He gave thee feathers and a wing — 
Thou wast a young brave of Manneyto, 
He gave thee scalps and a war-song— 
But he knows thee no more—he knows thee no more.’ 


And the clustering multitude again gave back the last line in 
wild chorus. The prophet continued his chant: 


‘That Opitchi-Manneyto claims thee, 
He commands thee for his slave — 
And the Yemassee must hear him, 
Hear, and give thee for his slave — 
They will take from thee the arrow, 
The broad arrow of thy people — 
Thou shalt see no blessed valley, 
Where the plum-groves always = 
Thou shalt hear no song of valor, 
From the old time Yemassee — 
Father, mother, name, and people, 
Thou shalt lose with that broad arrow, 
Thou art lost to the Manneyto— 

He knows thee no more, he knows thee no more,’ 


The despair of hell was in the face of the victim, and he 
howled forth, in a cry of agony, that, for a moment, silenced 
the wild chorus of the crowd around, the terrible conscious- 
ness in his mind of that privation which the doom entailed 
upon him. Every feature was convulsed with emotion — and 
the terrors of Opitchi-Manneyto’s dominion seemed already in 
strong exercise upon the muscles of his heart, when Sanutee, 
the father, silently approached, and with a pause of a few mo- 
ments, stood gazing upon the son from whom he was to be 
separated eternally — whom not even the uniting, the restoring 
hand of death could possibly restore to him. And he —his 
once noble son—the pride of his heart, the gleam of his 
hope, the triumphant warrior, who was even to increase his 
own glory, and transmit the endearing title of well-beloved, 
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which the Yemassee had given him, to a succeeding genera- 
tion. ‘These promises were all blasted, and the father was 
now present to yield him up for ever —to deny him — to for- 
feit him, in fearful penalty, to the nation whose genius he had 
wronged, and whose rights he had violated. The old man 
stood for a moment, rather, we may suppose, for the recovery 
of resolution, than with any desire for his contemplation. — 
The pride of the youth came back to him, —the pride of the 
strong mind in its desolation —as his eye caught the inflex- 
ible glance of his answerving father; and he exclaimed bit- 
terly and loud : — 

‘Wherefore art thou come— thou hast been my foe, not 
my father — away — I would not behold thee!’ and he closed 
his eyes after the speech, as if to relieve himself from a dis- 
gusting presence. . 

‘ Thou hast said well, Occonestoga — Sanutee is thy foe — 
he is not thy father. To say this in thy ears, has he come. 
Look on him, Occonestoga —look up, and hear thy doom. 
The young and the old of the Yemassee— the warrior and 
the chief, —they have all forgotten thee. Occonestoga is no 
name for the Yemassee. The Yemassee gives it to his dog. 
The prophet of Manneyto has forgotten thee — thou art un- 
known to those who are thy people. And I, thy father — 
with this speech, I yield thee to Opitchi-Manneyto. Sanutee 
is no longer thy father —thy father knows thee no more’ — 
and once more came to the ears of the victim that melancholy 
chorus of the multitude —‘He knows thee no more — he 
knows thee no more.’ Sanutee turned quickly away as he 
had spoken, and, as if he suffered more than he was willing 
to show, the old man rapidly hastened to the little mound 
where he had been previously sitting — his eyes diverted from 
the further spectacle. Occonestoga, goaded to madness by 
these several incidents, shrieked forth the bitterest execra- 
tions, until Enoree-Mattee, preceding Malatchie, again ap- 
proached. Having given some directions in an under-tone to 
the latter, he retired, leaving the executioner alone with his 
victim. Malatchie, then, while all was silence in the crowd 
—a thick silence, in which even respiration seemed to be 
suspended — proceeded to his duty; and, lifting the feet of 
Occonestoga carefully from the ground, he placed a log under 
them — then addressing him, as he again bared his knife 
which he stuck in the tree above his head, he sung — 


‘| take from thee the earth of Yemassee — 
1 take from thee the water of Yemassee — 
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I take from thee the arrow of Yemassee — 
Go—thou art no Yemussee, 
Yemassee knows thee no more.’ 


‘Yemassee knows thee no more,’ cried the multitude, and 
their universal shout was deafening upon the ear. Occones- 
toga said no word now —he could offer no resistance to the 
unnerving hands of Malatchie, who now bared the arm more 
completely of its covering. But his limbs were convulsed 
with spasms of that dreadful terror of the future which was 
racking and raging in every nerve of his frame. The silence 
of all indicated the general anxiety; and Malatchie prepared 
to seize the knife and perform the operation, when a confused 
murmur arose from the crowd around; the mass gave way and 
parted, and, rushing wildly into the area, came Matiwan, his 
mother — the long black hair streaming — the features, an as- 
tonishing likeness to his own, convulsed like his; and her 
action that of one reckless of all things in the way of the for- 
ward progress she was making to the person of hor child. She 
cried aloud as she came — with a voice that rmig like a sud- 
den death-bell through the ring — 

‘Would you keep the mother from her boy, and he to be lost 
to her forever? Shall she have no parting with the youn 
brave she bore in her bosom? Away! keep me not back; | 
will look upon, I will love him. He shall have the blessing 
of Matiwan, though the Yemassee and the Manneyto curse.’ 

The victim heard, and a momentary renovation of mental 
life, perhaps a renovation of hope, spoke out in the simple 
exclamation which fell from his lips. 

‘Oh, Matiwan—oh, mother!’ 

She rushed towards the spot where she heard his appeal, 
and thrusting the executioner aside, threw her arms desperately 
about his neck. 

‘Touch him not, Matiwan,’ was the general cry from the 
crowd. ‘Touch him not, Matiwan; Manneyto knows him 
no more.’ 

‘But Matiwan knows him; the mother knows her child, 
though the Manneyto denies him. Oh, boy! oh, boy, boy, 
boy.’ And she sobbed like an infant on his neck. 

‘Thou art come, Matiwan—thou art come, but wherefore? 
to curse like the father—to curse like the Manneyto,’ mourn- 
fully said the captive. 

‘No, no, no! Not to curse—not to curse. When did 
mother curse the child she bore? Not to curse, but to bless 
thee. ‘To bless thee and forgive.’ 
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‘Tear her away,’ cried the prophet; ‘let Opitchi-Manneyto 
have his slave.’ 

‘Tear her away, Malatchie,’ cried the crowd, impatient for 
the execution. Malatchie approached. 

‘Not yet—not yet,’ appealed the woman. ‘Shall not the 
mother say farewell to the child she shall see no more?’ and 
she waved Malatchie back, and in the next instant, drew has- 
tily from the drapery of her dress a small hatchet, which she 


had there carefully concealed. 
‘What wouldst thou do, Matiwan?’ asked Occonestoga, as 


his eye caught the glare of the »veapon. 
‘Save thee, my boy—save thee for thy mother, Occonestoga 


—save thee for the happy valley.’ 

‘Wouldst thouslay me, mother—wouldst strike the heart of 
thy son?’ he asked, with a something of reluctance to receive 
death from the hands of a parent. 

‘I strike thee but to save thee, my son: since they cannot 
take the totem from thee after the life is gone. Turn away 
from me thy head—let me not look upon thine eyes as I strike, 
lest my hands grow weak and tremble. Turn thine eyes away 
— I will not lose thee.’ 

His eyes closed, and the fatal instrument, lifted above her 
head, was now visible in the sight of all. The executioner 
rushed forward to interpose, but he came too late. The tom- 
ahawk was driven deep into the scull, and but a single sen- 
tence from his lips preceded the final insensibility of the 
victim. 

‘It is good, Matiwan, it is good— thou hast saved me—the 
death is in my heart.’ And back he sunk as he spoke, while 
a shriek of mingled joy and horror from the lips of the mother, 
announced the success of her effort to defeat the doom, the 
most dreadful in the imagination of the Yemassee. 

‘He is not lost—he is not lost. They may not take the 
child from his mother. They may not keep him from the 
valley of Manneyto. He is free—he is free.’ And she fell 
back in hysterics into the arms of Sanutee, who by this time 
had approached. She had defrauded Opitchi-Manneyto of his 
victim, for they may not remove the badge of the nation from 


any but the living victim. 
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MY HOME ON THE HILL. 


On! my home, my home is beautiful, 
Beneath the chesnut shade! 

With the garden of sweet summer-flowers, 
Where my gentle sisters played; 

These fields to me have a richer green, 
Than all in the world beside, 

A deeper gold have the sunset clouds, 

And the stars at even-tide. 



















Here is my mother’s pleasant eye, 
And my father’s shielding care — : 

And the friend whose voice in household love, 
Mingles with ours in prayer: 

By the casement where in girlish years 
I conned my light task o’er, 

With my student-brother bend I now 

O’er a page of classic lore. 


And here dwelt one with silver locks, 
But he has passed away. 

How fondly was that form beloved, 
-These blinding tear-drops say ; 

He held me oft in his aged arms, 
My head on his kindly breast — * 

{ saw him die, when he passed away 

As a child to its cradied rest. 

















Oh! my home, my home is beautiful, 
With its skies and summer-flowers ; 
And many are its innocent joys, 
And its silent thoughtful hours ; 
Ah! the merry days of childhood leave 
Fond memories long and warm, 
But the gentlest thought of my bosom rests 
On that aged slumberer’s form. 
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MONEY VERSUS GENIUS AND VIRTUE. 


Puitosopners, painters, poets, and other poor souls, who 
have never had money enough to find out its real value, have, 
from time immemorial, been in the habit of railing against the 
deference paid to wealth by the sons and daughters of men. 
While they have railed, the sons of fortune have picked their 
teeth and said nothing—simply because there is nothing to be 
said of a selfevident proposition. - Every man that has money, 
is perfectly aware of its superiority to all else, so far as the 
opinions, conduct, and comforts of this world are concerned. 
They have suffered the bickerings of the inheritors of genius 
to pass by unnoticed as the idle wind; because they feel assur- 
ed that, however much penury may grin at them—however 
much poverty may underrate their possessions— however 
much Virtue, basking in the sunshine of everlasting hopes, 
may contemm the things of this world — however much Genius, 
out at the elbows, may scorn what it cannot appropriate — 
they do possess the lo kalon of life, the stne qua non of human 
hopes, and human happiness. 

Money is a lord — Genius is a starvling — Virtue is a poor 
selfdenying, selftorturing ascetic in this world. Money 
wraps himself in a scarlet robe, reclines on an ottoman, and 
sips champagne, while AZolus cracks his cheeks out of doors. 
He knows no waypts thdt remain unsupplied—he has no desires 
that do not grow fat like aldermen—he has no insatiable long- 
ings after the inapproachable——-he has no ambition that 
sickens for want of food. Like Falstaff, he takes his ease in 
his inn, regardless of the cold winds whistling round the roof, 
and not fearing to be disturbed by the bailiffs of this world, or 
that prinee of bailiffs, death, who carries all of us in our sea- 
son into the great limbo of eternity. Thus is Money a lord — 
deny it, who dare? 

Genius is a miserable fellow, dressed in fantastics, and sit- 
ting astride of a rainbow. Around him the winds of the north 
and the south, of the east and the west, howl like famished 
wolves, or whisper of good things which he may hope for, but 
must not reach. He is on the rainbow among the clouds, and 
fancies that their shapeless mists are as brilliant as the dark- 
eyed Georgians. From his ‘high estate,’ he looks down con- 
temptuously, on what the vulgar world beneath him esteems 
valuable. He is a poor fatless, fleshless, bloodless wretch; 
and while his stomach yearns for the good things which deck 
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the lordling’s board, his tongue is eloquent of scorn for them. 
There is little sympathy between his brain and his stomach, let 
physiologists say what they may—for while the one sighs for 
the manna, which cometh not down from Heaven, but which 
escapeth the lips of those who praise, the other craveth the 
crumbs which his skeleton fingers disdain to pick up. 

Virtue is still worse off than his forty-second cousin, the 
lean-visaged Genius. He is a neglected creature that every- 
body kicks, while no one bestows a copper on him. He 
crawleth on his knees through the mud of this the prettiest of 
planets, since the Pleiades exploded. He casteth his eye 
upwards to Heaven, and all the gifts he gets, come from above. 
The wisest virtue is that which is so fortunate as to live in an 
age when martyrdom is fashionable; for then it may stand a 
chance of being huddled off"neck and heels into Elysium, But 
in these degenerate days, when it cannot even procure the death 
warrant of Judge Lynch, Virtue is badly off; for it must draw 
its oft-wounded length along until, arrived at the verge of this 
world, it takes a plunge, not, as Hobbes said, in the dark, 
but into that brighter region, where all its aspirations have 
previously gone. 

Thus it appeareth that Money is incalculably the greatest 
fellow of the trio. He cares nothing about the whim-whams 
of Genius, or the quim-qualms of Virtue. He looks down on 
the ragged pride of the one, and the knock-kneed humility of 
the other. He is a monarch—and they are his slaves—and do, 
or say, what they may, they must obey him. Money is the 
modern Colossus, and Genius, and Virtue, and all meaner 
‘things, must crawl between his legs on their way to their hon- 
ored or dishonorable graves. 

On this side of Heaven, Money is the luckiest of dogs. 
For him are the smiles of mamas, and the soft hand of daugh- 
ters. His claims are never protested for want of a responsible 
endorser: and sullen indeed must be that Virtue whose face 
wears a frown while the reflection of gold is shining upon it. 
Money dresses himself up, and enters the grand ball-room of 
this world, and no one ever thinks of refusing his hand for the 
ludicrous dance of life. Look at that starveling Genius, whe 
enters this same gay place. See how they all smile at him; 
but the very moment he extends his hand for a favor, every- 
body thinks he has the impertinenee of a whole legion of 
fallen spirits. Virtue is a modest fellow, who never thinks of 
asking the smiles of the gay and the gifted; and he hunts up 
his partner in some of the obscure and unobserved corners of 
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the room. Yes— Money buys himself the prettiest wife that 
is in the market—while Genius mates himself to some unre- 
garded one, and Virtue takes up with what he can get, and 
consoles fimself, if need be, with the reflection that the con-. 
tract is severed by the scissors of Atropos. 

Money not only appropriates the choicest charms of the 
prettiest women, but it also ingratiates itself, almost without 
an effort, inthe favors of the high and honorable men of this 
world. Money enters the assemblages of the high-born, and 
he is greeted with cheering smiles, warm words, and cordial 
shakes of the hand. ‘The portals of ‘good society’ are at all 
times open for his reception. Everybody is ‘athome,’ to him. 
Genius occasionally gets such favors — but poor Virtue, if it 
wanted them, would have to go to,bed hungry, for it is the law 
of ‘good society,’ to ‘cut’ Virtue, unless he carries a talisman 
in his pocket. In the upper latitudes of society a full purse 
needeth no letters of recommendation —a full head is admitted 
as a learned bear is admitted, an animal that can make strange 
sounds—and a heart full of such unconsidered stuff as Virtue 
is made of, is like a cast off ribbon, which may do well enough 
forthe plebeians. Virtue alone cannot expect to enter into the 
Elysian Fields of this world., Money is in fact a box-ticket in 
the theatre of life, and he who owns it goes wheresoever he 
listeth — Genius cuts up his pranks on the stage for the amuse- 
ment of the lookers-on — while Virtue is consigned to the pit, 
or the lobby. . 
Money is a gourmand, and he sits down to the richest re- 
pasts. For him do tables groan, cooks sweat, and waiters do 
their best. He may feast on the tongues of nightingales, the 
brains of peacocks, or any other delicacy sacred from the 
touch of the vulgar. Genius takes pot-luck at a refectory, or 
in a sixth-rate boarding-house. Virtue says grace over pork 
and beans, thankful if the one offendeth not his nostrils, and 
the other sickeneth not his palate. . 

Money imbibeth the best and brightest of beverages. For 
him doth champagne foam and sparkle, and Sherry grow mel- 
low and merry. Genius occasionally takes a quaff of the 
Pierian spring, or dips the point of his tongue in the waters of. 
Helicon, or inhales the bright mists which rise from the pool of: 
Castaly. Virtue drinketh the dew in the night season, and 
contenteth himself with the waters of life. Money gets lively 
on the juice of the grape—Genius is enlivened by the fumes 
of the juice of the apple —and Virtue foregoeth that the sov- 


reignest of pleasures, in the opinions of those who have the 
. sef evnerience in such things. 
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Money lieth down at night on a couch, slumberous and soft 
as that which was spread for the Egyptian queen— and his 
head is pillowed by the cygnet’s down. Genius may sleep on 
the ‘ashes of a glass house’ in winter, on the green sward in 
summer, or on straw in the solemn silence of his Attie. Vir- 
tue placeth his cranium on a pillow such as Jacob used when 
he first went courting, and he may dream of ladders and an- 
gels. 

When rude December rules with icy sceptre the kingdom 
of this world, Money toasts his feet by the blazing fire, and 
holds converse with friends bound by the strongest. of ties, 
viz: golden ones. Genius wraps his ragged cloak closely 
around his shoulders, to escape the emissaries of unmerciful 
Boreas, while the surface of his body bears a striking simili- 
tude to that of the dumbest of the feathered tribe — the goose. 
The myrmidons of Jack Frost hold their carnival on the car- 
cass of Virtue, if it claims no allegiance to wealth. 

If all these instances were insufficient to establish our main 
point, that Money is more desirable than Genius or Virtue, we 
might bring forward athousand more. But we have establish- 
ed our argument in adamant. We have clearly shown why 
men, in manifesting a greater regard for money than for genius 
or virtue, should not be esteemed as silly as philosophers and 
poets have taken the undue and unreasonable liberty of repre- 
senting them. In fact, common sense approves the award 
which we have made, and sanctions the deference which is 
paid to money. Men are not such fools as they have been 
called; and women are perfectly right in bestowing their 
smiles on those who are able to pay for them. Yes—a ple- 
thoric purse is the most invaluable of human acquisitions ! 
Let Genius pride itself on the affluence of unsubstantial 
thought —let Virtue ‘rejoice and be exceeding glad’ if it make 
sure of that treasure which ‘fadeth not away, and is immortal 
in the heavens’—but Money on this earth hath an incontestible 
right to hold up his head, and plant his iron-shod heel on all 
the worms that crawl beneath him! 

Go on, ye sons of men, and cringe and bow to the minions 
of wealth, for they can pay you for your idolatry. Continue, 
ye da uighters, to lavish your smiles and your eye-eloquence on 
the lordlings of money; for they have the wherewithal to make 
you outshine the lily and the rose. Think not of genius, for 
it can at best make a display of thought, and of those phan- 
toms, which, however beautiful they may be to the eye of the 
mind, are as unsubstantial as the vapors that rise from the 
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streamlet of the valley. Genius cannot pay a landlord, or a 
doctor—it cannot provide plentifully of the good things that 
belong to the favored few of earth— its glories may be talked 
about, not eaten or drank. What though a man have a whole 
section of land on the sunny side of Parnassus, will specula- 
tion enhance its value, or will it pay the baker, the butcher, 
or the cook? No: Genius is a poor creature; therefore have 
nothing to do with it; and as for Virtue, it hath no part in the 
pleasures of this world; let it go on foot and alone, to its 
mansion in the heavens ! 

But why give this advice? And particularly, why give it in 
this place? Here in this glorious West, we understand the 
true value of things. We know what’s what. And here we 
hoard our favors for the lordlings of wealth, while we let vir- 
fue work its way on its knees to Heaven, and permit genius 


the devil! as it ought to! 
T. H. S. 





to go on unhonored to 


TALK FROM THE TRIPOD. 


*Arm’d with a pen, astride his three-legg’d stool, 
How valorously he slashes right and left.’— Tne Eprror: Anon, 


CRITICISM, 


‘Why is it,’ said my friend Jekyl, ‘that there is so little 
judicious criticism now-a-days, and so much fulsome pane- 
gyric!’ We had been examining together a work of very 
moderate merits, but which had been pronounced, in various 
quarters, superior, as regarded its philosophy, its humor, and 
its general style, to anything that had appeared since the days 
of Dean Swift. Treplied, nearly in the language of Coleridge, 
‘Because it is easier and safer to praise a book, than to find 
fault with it: the first requiring only an acquaintance with the 
title-page and the preface, but the latter making it necessary to 
read at least a score or two of pages.’ Coleridge was not far 
from correct. I am unwilling to believe, that there is so little 
critical acumen in the world, as the complexion of current 
criticism would imply. It is impossible, that one half of the 
trash which is warmly commended in our periodicals, can be 
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first read by those who preside over their pages. Feelings of 
friendship enter entirely too largely into the composition of the 
miscalled ‘critical notices’ of our magazines and reviews. Did 
these only stay the lash of criticism, it would not be so bad; but 
exercising an influence beyond this—producing, indeed, the 
most high-flown puffs—and these operating not only to the in- 
jury of real merit, but to the prejudice of our literature,— it 
would seem high time that those who preside over the influen- 
tial portion of the public press, pause in their present career, 
and seriously consider of the ways and means of working @ 
general reform. Those who have not examined into the matter, 
have no idea how little candor is exercised by the ‘noticers’ 
and reviewers of current literature. ‘I have some thought,’ 
said a gentleman to the editor of one of our leading Quarterlies, 
‘of writing a criticism upon , for your pages.’ ‘Do so,’ 
replied the editor; ‘but remember, you must praise it, for , 
(the author) is my friend.’ 

The rapidity with which critics spring up now-a-days, is not 
one of the least marvellous things of the age; and the facility 
with which they manufacture reputations, is equalled only by 
the evanescence of modern fame. A wholesale business is 
carried on by them; and he who is not embalmed in a heb- 
domadal, and made at least a seven-day’s literary wonder, is 
not worthy to drink gin with my prim young poet, or to undo 
the latchets of my pert young novelist. Discriminating criti- 
cism is a thing which is now but seldom thought of. We 
sometimes have tolerably fair satire, and at others, ill-natured 
abuse by the quantity; but fulsome commendation is at once 
the cheapest and the most marketable commodity of the day. 
Puffing, like everything else at this enlightened era of the world, 
is carried to an astonishing degree of perfection: Indeed, it is 
so far reduced to a system, that my ingenious friend Jekyl ean 
calculate to a certainty, if you let him kaow in what quarter a 
new work is to make its first appearance, and how many copies 
are to be distributed among editors, how much fame the author 
will receive per thousand lines of verse, and how much per two 
volumes of novel. 


JOHN NEAL. 


Joun Neat, as he likes to be called, gravely tells the Ame- 
rican public, in the preface to one of his oddities, that ‘ our 
novel-writers, play-makers, and poets, with here and there a 
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artial exception, rather by accident than otherwise,’ treat us 
Gountifally to ‘cottages and sky-larks; pheasants and night- 
ingales; first families, youth of a gentle blood, and a virtu- 
ous peasantry ; moss-grown churches, curfews, and i ivy-mantled 
towers; hard-hearte d fathers, runaway- -matches, unfaithful 
wives, cruel stepmothers, treacherous brothers ; anything and 
everything, in short, which goes to the ground-work of a third- 
rate English or Scotch novel;’ but nothing, ‘absolutely 
nothing, whe ‘reby a syanger w ould be able to distinguish an 
American story from any other, or to obtain a glimpse of our 
peculiar institutions, or of the state of society here:’ and he 
then gives us to understand, that he has generously girded on 
his literary armor, for the express purpose of reforming the 
system of novel-writing in this country, and purifying it of the 
evils above-named. The exceptions to the generality of - 
American novel-writers, to which he alludes, are—as given in 
his preface —first, Flint; second, John Neal ; third, Miss 
Sedgwick; fourth, Paulding; fifth, Cooper in his earlier days. 

Now, John Neal penned some unpleasant truths, when he 
wrote said preface; but he is about the last one on the list of 
American -novel-writers, who should have written thus. For 
certes, it would puzzle the Wandering Jew, who, by this time, 
must have tarried a while in every nook and corner of the 
world, to tell of what country and people the prominent things 
in his novels are characteristic. Nevertheless, the truths were 
none the Jess truths, on that account. At the present day, 
such assertions would not be so pertinent as they were then; 
though there is still room for much further reform in the mat- 
ter; and this will, no doubt, be worked, in good time, by 
Kennedy, Simms, Bird, and two or three Others who have Te- 
cently applied for stations in our literary galaxy. 

But, John Neal !—what an odd creature it is!—with a 
genius splendid and ever building up something beautiful, and 
a judgment wretched and ever demolishing the fair fabric ere 
it is half finished. Hazlitt said of Campbell, the poet, that 
he often ‘stood shivering on the brink of beauty, but was 
afraid to trust himself to the fathomless abyss.’ Of John 
Neal, the expression may be nearly reversed: He is forever 
darting about, just above the ‘abyss,’ fearless but blindfold ; 
but he never alights on the ‘brink,’ that we may see what 
manner of man, or beast, or bird, he is of. —I have, at times, 
tried to follow Neal, in some of his interminable labyrinths 
of thought and expression; but it was like pursuing a jack- 
o’-lantern. Even if one seizes hold of the skirts of his coat 
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at the outset, he will, in ten minutes, jerk them away, and 
start off on a track, in which a beagle would despair. 

Neal writes nothing of any considerable length, ‘absolute- 
ly nothing,’ which a sane man would not think it a reflection 
upon his common-sense to have attributed to him; and yet I 
never read twenty pages of his, which did not give decided 
evidence that their author. possessed extraordinary powers of 
mind. “He is, in truth, an intellectual giant; but, as my 
friend Jekyl once termed him, he is a sick giant. Tired of 
common-place, he always aims at originality; and, to attain 
his object, he sacrifices probability, and treats common-sense 
as if it were something beneath his attention. He erects in 
his mind a model for his heroes, which is such a nondescript, 
that poor Human Nature is frightened away. And he believes, 
and would have his readers believe, that such creatures as 
move and have their being only in his fancy, people the world. 
To this model, built up by a powerful but diseased imagina- 
tion, his heroes are all made to conform. They are truly 
‘birds of a feather;’ not only as alike as brothers — but as 
much so as twin-brothers: differing somewhat, it may be, in 
stature, and perhaps a little in complexion and features; but 
alike in disposition, alike in supernatural powers, (for they 
are all thus endowed, more or less,) and alike in their influ- 
ence over those who observe their actions, and listen to their 
conversations ; but—like nothing else upon the earth, above 
the earth, or beneath the earth. They are creatures of im- 
pulse, eccentricity, absurdity, and madness—having, withal, 
wonderful intellectual endowments. And they are eternally 
acting and talking as men never did and never will act and 
talk, and displaying the possession of supernatural powers, 
which mere men never were and never will be endowed with. 
But I forget; perhaps this involves no inconsistency, after 
all—for they are too literal transcripts of John Neal himself, 


to be mere men. 


THE OHIO HILLS. 


In my wanderings thus far, I have seen nothing in the inan- 
imate works of Nature, which so well filled up my idea of the 


simply Beautiful, as the Ohio Hills. Sublime or grand they 

never are, but beautiful always, and often bold and impressive. 

Take them in the early spring, when the buds of the noble 

trees that crown them are swelling, and bursting, and putting 
15 
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forth the tender leaf, and there is nothing more delicately green, 
or more softly beautiful. Stand on the margin of the gliding 
waters, at a favorable point, and face the rising or the setting 
sun, and the eye will brighten as it compasses mile after mile 
of the fresh and ever-changing verdure. Or take them in the 
leafy months of summer, when the thick foliage is sparkling 
in the dewy atmosphere of moming, or reposing in the mur- 
muring quietude of noon, or tossing about in the breezy fresh- 
ness of the luxurious eve, and what is there more richly green, 
or more variously beautiful. Or take them in the lone and 
quiet autumn, when every shrub and tree is robed like an em- 
press, and ‘gleaming in purple and gold,’— when the elm, and 
the oak, and the maple, have put off their virent mantles, and 
donned the gorgeous livery of the season,—when the Frost- 
Spirit has touched them with his invisible but magie pencil ,— 
and where in creation is there aught more magnificent, more 
enrapturimg, more beautiful. Or take them when the ‘wintery 
winds’ have stripped them to the utmost, and the glory of the 
year is departed; and as the eye glances from the snow-clad 
earth to the green miseltoe, and from this to the scarlet parasite, 
and thence to the calm water beneath and the clear heaven 
above,—and when, this done, the mental and the physical eye 
unite their powers, and compass the whole at a glance—sky, 
forest, river, hill, sunshine and shadow,— you feel that the 
sense of the Beautiful is full. And all this without the auxil- 
iars of breathing flower, singing bird, or murmuring bee. 


KNOWLEDGE, 


Tue great complaint of modern philosophical reformers is, 
that people cannot be prevailed wpon sufficiently to look into 
things,—that they are too apt to be satisfied with the ‘guinea’s 
stamp,’ without scrutinizing the character of the metal upon 


which it appears. In many respects, there is much reason in 
this; but my observation and reflection have convinced me, 
that there are not a few situations in which man is placed, 
where outside knowledge is by far the best for him. Great 
ignorance, is debasing; but there is such a thing as childly 
knowledge—a cognoscence of a fact, without any thought of 
a why or wherefore—that I sometimes wish I had never de- 
parted from. ‘There is a beatitude of fruition in such know- 
ledge, which belongs not to the stern knowledge of man. Who, 
could he do otherwise, would exchange the belief of the child 
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that on the high mountain-top it is nearer to Heaven than in 
the low valley, for the naked truth that that beautiful sky is but 
air, and that those brilliant stars are not the lamps of the soul’s 
Paradise? Orwho would willingly give up the wild and poetic 
conviction of childhood, that the rainbow is of and from Abeve, 
and that it is now-and-then placed in the cloud by the hand of 
God to still the raging tempest, for the stern truth that philoso- 
phy teaches respecting it? I sometimes think, that were it 
compatible with this state of existence, and could it as well 
prepare us for that which is‘to come, I would choose to be a 
child in knowledge forever. But this is simple. Still, it does 
appear to me, that-much of the toil and strife after worldly 
wisdom, might well be spared; for the possession but poorly 
compensates for the loss of that delightful simplicity of char- 
acter, and ever-renewing freshness of feeling, which it costs. 





APPEARANCES, 


I was once walking with my friend Jekyl, in the suburbs of 
our native city, when we were accosted by a beggar who was 
half naked and of miserable appearance. To my surprise, my 
friend refused alms. “Ten minutes afterwards, we were met by 


another, who likewise solicited charity. This person was 
cleanly, and decently clad. Jekyl instantly took from his 
pocket a small piece of silver, and with a benignant look be- 
stowed it upon the thankful mendicant. His conduet appeared 
strange, and I asked an explanation. ‘In a land,’ replied he, 
‘where charity is so general as here, and where water is carried, 
either by art or nature, to almost every man’s door, it is hardly 
possible that the necessity should exist for one human being’s 
going in rags—much less, that those rags and his person 
should be rank with dirt. The appearance of the individual 
by whom we were first accosted, was so decidedly against him, 
that I had no assurance that the money I might give him, would 
not be gambled away before the morrow, or spent for whiskey 
at the very next grog-shop: Whereas, that of the latter was 
a sufficient guaranty, that what he might receive in alms would 
be made good and proper use of; at all events, allowing for 
the deceptiveness of appearances, that it would hardly be dis- 
bursed at any of the ‘sinks of iniquity,’ for that poison which 


converts man into a beast. 
W. D. G. 





MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS. 


Transactions of the Sicth Annual Meeting of the Western Literary 
Institute, and College of Professional Teachers; held in Cincin- 
nati, Oclober, 1836. Edited by D. L. Tatsorr. Cincinnati: 
Published _by the Execulive Committee. 1837. 


Tus volume consists of minutes, lectures, essays, and re- 
ports'— extends to two hundred and seventy-two octavo pages 
—and is the third work which has been put forth by the ex- 
cellent institution of which it is the organ. This institution 
has been in existence only since the year 1831; it was origi- 
nated by a few persevering practical teachers of Cincinnati; 
and it at this time occupies a most exalted place in the esti- 
mation of the intelligent public, and contains in the list of its 
members perhaps as great an amount of ‘talent as belongs to 
any other literary association in the United States. We have 
attended its annual sittings from its foundation; we have, on 
every such occasion, been pleased, interested, and instructed; 
and we are fully convinced that it is destined to work great and 
important ends. Patriotism, eloquence, ability, and learning, 
characterise its proceedings; and its whole machinery moves 
on in such perfect order and harmony, that it is impossible to 
doubt the ultimate success of its high aims and endeavors. 

So much for the institution. The present volume of its 
Transactions contains, besides the Minutes and the Opening 
Address of its venerable President, seven Lectures and two 
Essays. These are of merits almost as various as the subjects 
of which they treat; but they are all, with one or two excep- 
tions, marked by simplicity and beauty of style, depth of 
thought, and strength of reasoning. We shall endeavor, in as 
concise a manner as possible, to trace the course of argument 
of two or three of the more important of them. 

‘Opening Address: by Albert Picket, senior, President.’ — 
This is a sensible, manly, and straightforward production. 
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Without being at all vociferous, it is marked by the energy of 
manner and the zeal in the cause of education which charae- 
terise its venerable author. — It is divided into two principal 
parts. In the first, the faults of the usual domestic or home 
education are exposed, and commented upon; and a reform 
in this particular is insisted on, before teachers shall be re- 
quired to send from the halls of their schools, academies, and 
colleges, intellects developed by training and strengthened by 
knowledge, or bosoms filled with sentiments of virtue, patriot- 
ism, and religion. — In the second division, the influence ex- 
ercised upon the minds and hearts of young people, by an 
indulgence in the perusal of the fascinating but corrupt popu- 
lar literature of the day, is considered; and a remedy is pro- 
posed, in a somewhat different and more laborious course of 
study than that now in use. From this part of the Address, 
we make the following extract: 


‘There is another consideration connected with books, of deep impor- 
tance : we mean those over which the young spend a large portion of 
their time, not devoted to academic labor... The character of these 
works —the light literature of the day —is well known. ‘To this we 
would call the serious attention of parents and teachers, as one of the 
alarming errors at the present day, which have grown out of superficial 
education and loose discipline. We urge them to look well to it. The 
opinion is radically wrong, that to create a taste for literary pursuits, any 
kind of books may te read. ‘The increasing number evinces the general 
intellectual appetite.. Days are consumed over them, from which the 
mind receives no solid improvement, and the moral affections are often 
wounded. 

Of what advantage. is the multitude of books, which fill our bookstores, 
unless a judicious choice is made for youth?’ Are the works read, gener- 
ally of a character that will correct the heart, and bring the mind to 
grapple with new thoughts and new forms of thought, and thus give it 
strength and correctness? or are they not, 2s a mass, the very reverse? 

<¢ It is for the young, that we most feel the importance of this subject. 
Much is said, at this day, about the great advantages that are enjoyed 
for education ; and nothing is more frequently pointed to in proof of this, 
than the children’s book-shelves. Now, we confess, we look upon this 
multiplication of books, or, to speak more accurately, upon the use made 
of them, with more distrust and doubt than upon any other department of 
early discipline. Discipline, did we say?! These books are the very 
foes of discipline. They are most of them novels, and nothing else but 
novels.” 

«‘ Children too much indulged in light reading, acquire an almost in- 
veterate hostility to all severe application of mind. There are thousands 
of such, who need to be put, without delay, to hard study, to save them 


from utter ruin.” 
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«“ Alas! for those, whose parents, instead of offering any counteraction 
to this mighty power of the press, resolve that their children shall have 
nothing but ease and gratification ; that they shall be urged to no tasks, 
nor feel restraints of sober discipline ; that they shall be led into none 
but inviting and flowery paths, tothe heights of knowledge and power. 
It is a mistake — an ulter mistake, ‘There are no steps to those heights, 
but rugged steps, There is no way-to intellectual advancement, but the 
way of strenuous effort and patient toil.” . 

«The subject has wider bearings, It concerns the national character, 
that a healtiiy and manly taste be cultivated. It concerns the national 
literature. Authors write to be read; and if nothing will be read, but 
what is easy and amusing, or if the prevailing and craving demand is for 
that species of composition; if all science must be brought within the 
compass of ‘Libraries of Entertaining Knowledge,’ it is not difficult to 
predict the result, We shall have a light and trifling literature. We 
shall again see that flagitious reasoning, as abandoned in morals 
as in taste. The truth is, that the same law obtains in the cul- 
tivation of mind, that governs all other success, —the law of la- 
bor, Wo tothe young man who thinks to rise to the heights of intel- 
lectual power by an easy flight, All the noblest efforts of the mind are 
intense, laborious efforts —all real genius —al‘ true originality —all 
lofty poetry — all powerful writing and speaking, consist in these, and 
nothing else.” And the young of either sex, who spend their time in 
reading light and frivolous works, who abhor severe labor of mind, will 
find, at a late hour, that their intellectual powers have been trifled with 


—that the knowledge which is ealculated to make them useful, has 
escaped them, and that others, of no greater strength of intellect, from 
proper reading and discipline, have risen far superior to them in literary 
excellence and public estimation.’ 


‘ Universal Education: by Joshua L. Wilson, D. D.’ — 
This lecture is on the proposition, that a thorough system of 
universal education is not only desirable but practicable. Dr. 
Wilson begins by defining the words instruclion and educa- 
tion, which, he says, are incorrectly used as synonymes. On 
the subject of human improvement, the Doctor says, these 
terms should be used as the words foundation and superstruc- 
ture are employed in architecture. ‘One is the bottom, the 
other the top, of the same building.’ Instruction is the im- 
partment of elementary knowledge to children: Education is 
something more than this. ‘ Instruction prepares children for 
all the common-place business of human life, and for the pur- 
suits of happiness in morals and religion: Education carries 
them into the higher walks of literature and science, and 
directs the application of their talents in the various learned 
professions.’ After this, we have a definition of the phrase 
‘a thorough system,’ as applied to the subject of the lecture. 
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‘A thorough system is that plan which lays a complete foun- 
dation for future improvement, and useful application of cul- 
tivated talents.’ That a thorough system of instruction is 
desirable, the Doctor demonstrates: that it is practicable, he 
argues at considerable length. ‘Newton, who discovered the 
laws of other worlds, and Columbus, who put us in posses- 
sion of the fairest portion of this, only discovered and. made a 
practical use of what was always true, practicable, and useful, 
if there had been a practizan who knew how, and had been 
willing, to accomplish the work.’ From these, and like 
premises, the Doctor argues the practicability of ‘a thorough 
system of universal instruction ;’ and then proceeds ‘to dis- 
close such a system.’ He lays down the proposition, that 
‘Man js, physically, a homogeneous race —one species, in- 
cluding many .varieties. Notwithstanding the varieties of 
stature, configuration, strength, complexion, language, and 
different degrees of mental improvement, the corporeal frame 
and mental faculties of man are the same in every part of the 
world.’ This he proceeds to prove, in a historico-physico- 
anatomical argument, of a page and a half in length; and, 
haying succeeded to his own satisfaction —and ours likewise 
—he next ‘views man in the light of ontology, or the science 
of affections ;’ and in this light, finds him ‘equally homoge- 
neous.’ Thus, man is shown to be the same everywhere, 
physically and intellectually. Everywhere, then, his necessi- 
ties are about the same; and everywhere, too, the same kind 
and amount of ‘instruction’ would satisfy his wants in that 
respect, and be attended with the same or like results. But 
how is this ‘thorough system of universal instruction’ to be 
brought about? By a wniversal dissemination of the English 
language. And a cardinal instrument in this great work, is 
to be the Holy Scriptures, printed in that language. 

We are really delighted to meet with so hearty an admirer 
as Dr. Wilson, of our good old Mother Tongue —a possession 
which we would not exchange for all the other tongues in the 
world, ancient or modern—and we with great pleasure trans- 
fer to our pages, his remarks on this head. 


‘I shall now attempt to prove that we have a language adapted to the 
wants of every family, that is, tothe wants of the whole world. I shall 
not enter upon a history of languages, nor discuss the difference between 
natural and conventional signs. The term language is used here in its 
proper sense. It means the enunciation of human thoughts and senti- 
ments, by means of articulate sounds made by the organs of the human 


voice. By a comparison of languages, it is not difficult to perceive that 
some are more excellent and perfect than others. 
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‘The excellence or perfection of any language consists in perspicuity, 
copiousness, precision, regularity of structure, and harmony in sounds. 
That language is most perfect that is best adapted to the wants of the 
common people, and fit, also, for the use of the poet, the orator, the histo- 
rian, and the philosopher. A language adapted to the wants of all men 
must be easy, plain, and unlimited in its vocabulary. The,English lan- 
guageissuch. It isunfettered by the rules of inflexion—all its changes 
are sufficiently marked by particles and auxiliary words, and it is capable 
of receiving terms from all other languages, to an indefiniteextent. The 
confusion of tongues, though more miraculous, is not more wonderful 
than the absolute, yet beautiful combination and union of all languages 
in our native tongue. This fact makes the English language so exten- 
sively desired by other nations, and soon it is likely to-become the diplo- 
matic and business language of the whole world. To sustain and 
illustrate this opinion, let us only consider how widely the English lan- 
guage is spoken throughout Europe and America, how widely diffused 
through the British East Indies, and likewise among the principal islands 
of the Pacific, Atlantic and Indian oceans. It has entered Africa on the 
south, west, and north. Missionaries who speak and teach the English 
language, are now located in almost every part of the world. The 
British government, in India, has laid aside the Persian, and adopted the 
provincial languages for business, while the principal men in these pro- 
vinces are sending their sons to English schools. It is also published, I 
believe, without contradiction, that the Roman Catholics in the city of 
Dublin, have celebrated the mass m English, to the great joy and admi- 


ration of many people.’ 


Such are the present condition and prospects of the English 
language. But how is this noble tongue to become the lan- 
guage of the world? According to Dr. Wilson: 


‘There are not less than three hundred thousand persons from Great 
Britain and America, who speak the English language, engaged entirely 
in navigation, and visiting, year by year, every portion of the globe. 
These three hundred thousand navigators may be considered as a unique 
nation of missionaries for spreading the knowledge of the English tongue. 
Besides there are thousands and tens of thousands going to’and fro, by 
land and sea, on business of pleasure, increasing the same knowledge.’ 

‘The facilities of intercourse afforded by recent improvements, are 
seized on with an avidity which increases with the increasing means of 
gratification. Thus the strongest instrumentalities are furnished for 
bringing the whole human race to the mutual resemblance of one common 
standard. And here I may quote a passage from the memoranda of a 
recent traveler. Speaking of England, he says: ‘Her holy religion is 
ours — her immortal literature is ours — her free and ancient laws are our 
best human birthright — her noble language is ours as much as it is her’s 
— and we are striving together in a course which is likely enough to make 
it the language of the human race.” ’ 
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Dr. Wilson’s love of the English language, is not a preju- 
dice. He shows, by his manner of using it, that he Suds 
stands it, and is capable of a just appreciation of its many 
excellences. 

We must here correct the Doctor in a point of history. In 
one of his illustrations, he says, ‘When Dr. Franklin made 
the egg stand on its end on the surface of a smooth table, ’ 
&c. The credit. of this ingenious trick should have been 
given to Columbus. 

‘ Intellectual Philosophy: by Rt. Rev. Bishop Purcell.’ This 
purports to be an address on the philosophy of the human 
mind. It is beautiful and glowing in style, and a fine speci- 
men of fervid declamation. What new light it throws on 
‘Intellectual Philosophy ’—if any—we have failed to dis- 
cover. Bishop Purcell’s Address was delivered at 7 o'clock, 

_m., October 3rd. In the introduction, addressed to the 

xecutive Committee, occurs the following sentence. ‘It was 
only this morning that I had the pleasure of receiving your 
flattering invitation to deliver before your learned body, the 
following address, having very recently returned to the city, 
after an absence of many weeks.’ : 

‘Government: by R. H. Bishop.’ This is the substance of 
a lecture on the difficulties in the management of colleges, 
and on the manner in which these difficulties may be met. 
The evils are stated and the remedies propesed with the char- 
acteristic vigor of the venerable President of Miami Univer- 
sity. The remarks are altogether practical; and coming as 
they do from one of acute mind and great experience in the 
business of teaching, they are entitled to particular considera- 
tion from those of the profession. 

‘Moral Culture: by Alexander Campbell.’ Discourse on 
the importance of uniting the moral with the intellectual cul- 
ture of the mind. We have not room at present, for such 
notice of this Discourse, as the important nature of the sub- 
ject of which it treats, and the excellent and able manner in 
which that subject is handled, demand. We shall advert to 
it hereafter, and perhaps make it the basis of an article of 
some length. Mr. Campbell has a strong, clear, and logical 
mind, and makes himself understood and felt in every para- 
graph. He is, moreover, an advocate of the ‘ New (intellec- 
tual) Philosophy’—in other words, a believer in the funda- 
mental principles of Phrenology—and ‘in this light’ has he 
spoken. 

‘ Requisites of Teachers: by a D. Mansfield, A.M? Lec- 
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ture on the qualifications of teachers. What are, or ought to 
be, these qualifications? ‘The term teachers, " says Mr. 
Mansfield, ‘is generic; and there are characteristics, which 
belong to all good teachers,—with which they may overcome 
many errors of detail, and without which they are not likely 
to succeed atall. The qualifications of teachers relate chiefly,’ 
he continues, ‘to three different topics; and may be stated 
|. their qualifications in reference to the subject matter 
taught; 2 in reference to the mede of leaching; 3. in refer- 
ence to personal character. To these three points, Mr. 
Mansfield speaks. To be a teacher at all, supposes a knowl- 
edge of the subject taught; and to be a good teacher, that 
knowledge perfect— limited only by the existing boundaries 
of human science, in thatdepartment. The knowledge of. the 
teacher should be thorough in all its parts. His position is 
Strictly that of a conveyor of knowledge, — moral and intel- 
lectual, —to a yet unoccupied and growing mind. To do this 
successfully, requires that his instruction should carry to that 
waiting mind, a conviction of its truth, and that he should 
also connect that truth with the duties of life. The teacher 
must be firm, upright, and exemplary in all his walks, and 
capable of placing himself on terms of good will with his 
pupils. He must be well-bred, commanding, clear-headed, 
and of observing habits of mind. He must be a lover of his 
country, —not from any mean spirit of selfishness, but be- 
cause there is in it something worthy to love, and worthy to 
preserve. And especially must he have an uncooling zeal and 
a proud love for his profession.— These are, in brief, the 
qualifications of a teacher, according to Mr. Mansfield. A 
few years ago, we had something to do with the description of 
teachers which may be found in the interior villages and towns 
of the West; and, alas! we well remember how few of those 
who came under our observation had any three of the qualifi- 
cations here enumerated. Now, a different state of things 
exists; though we fear that the number of those who come up 
to this standard, is greatly inferior to that of those who, if 
weighed in Mr. Mansfield’s balance, would be found wofully 
wanting. Still, a very great change in the character and _ fit- 
ness of teachers has unquestionably been brought about within 
four or five years; and this change is to be attributed, in the 
first place, to the patriotic spirit and unceasing labors of a few 
individuals — the founders of the excellent institution of which 
we have spoken; and in the second, to the influence exerted 
on the public mind by the able lectures of some of its honor- 
ary members. 


thus: 
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Mr. Mansfield takes greater latitude than the subject of his 
lecture would seem to admit of. Among other things, he is 
for sweeping away the picture books, and question books, and 
simplification books, which are by many considered the glory 
of this age of reform. The following extracts will serve to 
exhibit his spirit upon this subject, and show his general man- 
ner of thinking and writing. He is speaking of what he con- 
siders the errors of some of the popular systems of education. 


‘ The first of these errors is teaching men to imitale or repeat, rather 
than to think. We need to take but a very’cursory glance at the great 
theatre of human life to know how deep a root this radical error has 
struck into the foundations of education. Look abroad among men, and 
ask yourselves how many of the moving multitude inquire into the springs 


How many seek to know the causes and consequences of 


of action? 
Or to descend to 


those scenes in which they themselves are actors? 
details, how many attempt to understand the true principles of the busi- 
ness, in which they are engaged! How many can correct a blunder, 
arising merely from the application of a principle? Analyze this boasted 
liberty of ours! Look again upon republican society in this freest land 
upon earth! Separate the living agents from the mere automata, in this 
game vf life, and tell me how many of the latter? how many of the former? 
And if you are not pleased with the result, tell me whether this is a 
decree of nature, or a fault of education. Whether you believe, if men 
were taught to be independent thinkers, and that while they revered all 
that was good or glorious or valuable, in the works of their ancestors, 
that they too, had an in-dwelling spirit, whose high prerogative it was, to 
extend the conquests of mind, they would cease to inquire and remain 
dull floats upon this ocean of being? 

‘ But if you would know what the effects of thinking are, compare 
Athens with China. Here three hundred millions of people, more than 
one-third of the human race, whose history goes far back into remote 
antiquity, and who commenced with no smal] share of the arts and sci- 
ences, but who have added not a single particle to knowledge, nor taken 
one step in improvement: whose only policy is to prevent innovation, 
and whose only power is to perpetuate succession. Here another people, 
whose population does not exceed one-tenth that of Ohio; whose place 
can scarcely be found on the map; who commenced barbarians; yet, 
who have given to the world new sciences and new arts, and whose 


mighty men infused into language, 


‘ Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn;’ 


who reconquered their conquerors, by the spirit of eloquence, and whose 


renown has filled the earth. 
‘What makes this mighty difference? The one learned to repeat, the 


other to think. 
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‘Another error which has prevailed in some places and times, is, that 

the pupil can acquire nothing except by observation or experiment. It 
assumes, that the mind can deduce nothing from given premises, but is a 
manipulator in the great school of art, where everything must be reduced 
to the senses : — And because illustration is a very good thing, therefore, 
you cannot have too much of it, and because experiment is a good way 
for philosophers to make discoveries, therefore it is the best way for chil- 
dren to learnthem. Something like this was the theory of J. J. Rousseau; 
who proposed that a boy should be taken at one season of the year on a 
hill top, and shown the sun in a certain position, and at another in another ; 
and thus of other things.— But how long it will take a boy to go through 
all the experiments of all the philosophers, he has not informed us.— 
Others, however, have improved upon this example, and introduced the 
world in miniature into the school-room, Cubes, Cones, and Pyramids ; 
Sun, Moon, Stars, and Comets, dance attendance upon their levee; and 
when these fail, the art of engraving is exhausted to exhibit upon the 
pages of the school-book, things human and inhuman, from the wonders of 
the deep, to ‘“Gorgons and Chimeras dire.” Now doubtless good maps, 
globes, or even a well executed picture of some great event; and still 
more a social walk with some instructive friend, who could say with 
David, that “day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge,’’ may be made useful aids of « good teacher; for such a one 
cannot be supposed not to know and adapt to his purpose the strong at- 
tractions of sense for the young: buton the other hand, neither will he 
be expected to teach abstract truth by models or experiments. 

‘The fallacy of this error consists in overlooking the real advantage 
which science confers upon the teacher, thatof generalization. It is the 
condensation of knowledge, which is the great facility inthe art ofteaching, 
afforded by constant improvements. How else could education keep up 
at all with the accumulation of knowledge? It takes a generation for 
philosophy to discover and demonstrate a principle, which, in after times, 
the pupil learns in a single hour, 

‘ The third error, and in a great measure, that of our times, is to in- 
terpose a patent machinery between the teacher and his pupil; a labor- 
saving machine, by which we shall print off minds just as we print off 
calicoes; flimsy, parti-colored, cheap enough they are. We get upa 
long array of text books, which are so good we hardly know how to 
choose among them ; and which facilitates the art of teaching so much, 
there is nothing left for the teacher to do, except as the ancients did with 
the Oracle of Delphos, to ask questions and receive answers. And then 
we have discovered another great facility in teaching. It is rather la- 
borious to lead the pupil up the hill of knowledge, and as the teacher and 
he have to meet somewhere, why the teacher must walk down : — And as 
the child cannot talk learnedly, why the teacher must talk simply. In 
this nanner, the grand desideratum in teaching, as in many other arts, 
that of getting along by doing nothing, is at last discovered. The pupil 
and the teacher are both contented. The one has found an easy chair, 
and the other has no hill to climb.’ 
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Mr. Mansfield writes well; but, in common with several of 
his associates in this volume of Transactions, he sometimes 
forgets a familiar rule of grammar, which teaches that ‘ verbs 
must agree with their nominatives in number andperson.’ He 
has some faults of construction and collocation, likewise, 
which now and then render his sentences inelegant and his 
meaning obscure. An instance occurs on page 146: ‘They 
went on to the farm of the monastery, with all the zeal of 
itinerant preachers, they hired a barn to teach what they knew 
of science and philosophy.’ We know what the writer means, 
from what precedes and follows this; but the sentence clearly 
endows a barn with the power to impart knowledge ! 

‘Education: by 8S. H. Montgomery.’ An essay on the im- 
portance and necessity of education. The essayist is himself 
a striking evidence of the truth of*his arguments. He fur- 
nishes example quite as abundantly as he gives precept. — 
“Thus it is, our young people become learned, not from the 
study of good and useful compilations, under the guidance and 
direction of prudent and experienced instructors, but by por- 
ing over a mass of empty nonsense that serves to distract the 
mind with silly speculations, calculated to corrupt the hearts, 
and to teach the arts of intrigue and deception, but too well 
known already by our American youth, to need further in- 
struction.’ ‘Their strength of mind may flash forth at times, 
by an irregular greatness of thought,’ gc. ‘The purest 
water is most commonly found at a great depth under ground, 
and after much labor; so the way to the temple of science is 
straight and narrow,’ gc. ‘Can it be doubted that Archi- 
medes, so abstracted in his contemplations as not to observe 
the storming of his own city, and lost his ie in meditating a 
mathematical theorem, did not,’ &c. ‘I repeat it, I am 
greatly mistaken if our schools should not be supplied with 
more teachers than are generally employed, and each receive 
a much larger recompense.’ Bad! bad! we think we hear 
the reader exclaim. Very true; but there are worse where 
these examples came from. 

‘Popular Education: by John P. Harrison, M. D. Lee- 
ture on the advantages of a thorough system of popular edu- 
cation. Dr. Harrison thinks correctly, and writes with ease, 
energy, and perspicuity. Something more of compression, 
however, would not have crowded his ideas into a state of dis- 
agreeable proximity. For two or three extracts which we had 
marked, we have not room. 

‘Female Patriotism: by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney.’ An essay 
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on the duties of the American Woman, written for the occa- 
sion, and read before the College of Teachers. This beautiful 
and praiseworthy production, carries us to page one hundred 
and eighty-four of the Transactions ; the balance of the volume 
is taken up with Reports, several of which-are very interesting 
and important, and an Appendix. — Notwithstanding the great 
length to which this article is already extended, we do not hesi- 
tate a moment to copy Mrs, Sigourney’s Essay entire. We 
hope it may be translerred from our pages into every one of 
our exchanges; for it is worthy of universal perusal. To our 
female readers do we especially recommend it, as containing 
matters deserving their serious consideration. 


‘Woman is more deeply indebted to the government that protects her, 
than man, who bears within himself more of the elements of. self-defence. 
But how shall her gratitude be an operative principle? Secluded. as she 
is, from any share in the administration of government,-how shall her 
patriotism be called into existence? 

‘ The admixture of the female mind in the ferment of political ambi- 
tion, would be neither safe, if it were permitted, nor to be desired, if it 
were safe. Nations who have encouraged it, have found -their cabinet- 
councils perplexed by intrigue, or involved in passionate ‘contention. — 
History has recorded instances, where the gentler sex have usurped the 
sceptre of power, or invaded the province of the warrior. But we regard 
them with amazefnent, as planets rushing from their orbit, or with pity, 


as a violence to nature. : 
‘ Still patriotism is a virtue in woman, and it has a legitimate sphere 


of action. There is an office to which she is eligible—which the 
proudest peer might envy. It depends not on rank or wealth, the can- 
vassings of party, or the fluctuations of the will of the people. Its 
power is that of mind over mind, and its revenue is in eternity. 

‘ This office is that of teacher. It is hers by hereditary right,— and 
she might make it an inalienable possession. Nature invested her with 
it, when she gave her the key of the new-born mind, and taught her to 
enter it through the affections. Her facility in winning the regard of the 
young, her tact in discerning the minute shades of temperament, her 
skill in moulding the susceptible heart to her purpose, are- proofs of her 
prerogative, and of the Divine Source whence it emanates. 

‘First in the rank of teachers, we regard the mother. She has reached 
her climax of duty and of enjoyment, the ‘excellency of dignity, and 
the excellency of power.” Her obligation to lay in the minds of her 
offspring, a firm basis for future intelligence and goodness; is universally 
admitted. That she may be able to fulfil an agency so sacred, Heaven 
has placed her next itself —it has given her priority of place, and depth 
of influence — it has permitted her to look first into the dawning intellect, 
as into the cup of some opening flower, fresh from the Maker’s hand, 
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Her responsibility admits of no substitute. It it hers day and night, to 
labor with patience, and in joyful hope. The soul is her pupil. Seeds, 
whose fruit is immortal, it is her’s to plant. ‘he affections, developing 
themselves sooner than the intellect, turn to her for culture. It is hers 
to lead thein forth in healthful beauty, and to prompt their heavenward 
aspirings. It is hers to foster tenderness of conscience, and so to reg- 
ulate its balance, that it swerve not, amid the temptations of untried 
life. It is hers so to rivet principle, that it may retain its integrity, and 
neither *“‘beneath the cloud, nor under the sea,” lose sight of its polar 
star, the ‘‘great Task-Maker’s eye.” And as the mother labors for God, 
so she labors for her country. For whatever tends to prepare for citizen- 
ship in heaven, must make good and loyal subjects of any just govern- 
ment on earth. 

‘Much of the important work committed to the mother, is done in 
childhood, perhaps in its first seven years. Moral and religious impres- 
sionsthen meeting a waxen surface, strike deepest, and most indellibly. 
Habits then formed, though they may seem but as the filmy line of the 
spider, passing from spray to spray, trembiing in every breeze, may prove 
as links of tempered steel, binding an immortal being to its changeless 
destiny. 

‘ Next in importance to moral! and religious culture, is intellectual. The 
mother, while she conducts the former, is also a pioneer for the latter. 
That docility, application, and retentive energy, which lead to eminence 
in the pursuits of knowledge, it is hers to foster and to strengthen. As 
our structure of society seldom permits her to conduct the whole process 
of education, other grades of teachers are ready to advance, when she is 
summoned to depute or to divide her regency. 

‘Ladies who are not encumbered with the cares of domestic life, are 
thus introduced into a noble department of action. There is no better 
mode of completing their own education, than to assist thatof others. A 
wide field is open to them, in the direction of schools and seminaries. 
They should prepare themselves for it, by deep and persevering study. 

‘Young ladies ennobled by education, are truly a privileged order. 
They have it in their power to confer important benefits on their country. 
They surely ought to be unwilling to leave no trace of benevolence on 
the community where they were reared. ‘Those who are surrounded by 
affluence need feel it no derogation to engage in the business of instruc- 
tion. If advantages arise to the teacher, in the depth and confirmation 
of her own knowledge, and in those habits of self-discipline which are 
above all price, why should they exclude themselves from such 
Why should patriotism be strongest among the least favored 
classes of society! Should they love their country little, to whom she 
has given much? Surely if indolence or false pride is suffered to debar 
the daughters of affluence from the intellectual benefit of conducting the 
education of others, it will not be one of the slightest forms in which 
riches may prove an injury to those who are born to them. 

‘Yet if young ladies thus educated feel insuperable objections to the 


advantages? 
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office of a public teacher, there are other departments in which their 
intellect may operate, to advance the general good. They can exercise 
the profession of their sex, under the paternal roof. ‘They can take 
charge of some branch of the education of their younger sisters or bro- 
thers. They can instruct some ignorant servant. Can they not give 
useful lessons to the neighboring poort Might they not establish a small 
school for them, and give it personal influence, or occasional superinten- 
dence? Can they not assume the care of an orphan? They can at least 
discharge the expense of educating some indigent child. 

‘If they prefer to leave the higher grades of patriotism to the less 
privileged ranks of society, they can still secondarily and collaterally aid 
the sacred cause. If they will not, as might have been expected, take 
the lead in the most noble duty of their sex, Jet them not desert it. If 
they do not choose to stand on the bulwark, they can at least trim the 
hedge which surrounds the country of their birth —the country of their 
love. 

‘There are reasons why females should endeavor to be qualified to 
conduct the whole education of their sex. Some of these reasons are 
peculiar to ourcountry. Here the roadsto wealth and distinction are alike 
open to all. Men are continually solicited by strong motives of gain or 
glory. Competition stimulates every individual of every rank. Thus 
moved by the ambition of wealth or power, will they descend to the 
drudgery of teaching ignorant children? Will they endure it sufficiently 
long to become versed in its details; or will the mind which is conscious 
that it might amass millions, be content with its petty gains? Some 
men of erudition and benevolence will undoubtedly here and there devote 
themselves to this vocation. But will these bear due proportion to the 
wants of an increasing population? Can the pioneer of the unplanted 
wild, or the colonist on the western prairie, gather around him the chil- 
dren of an infant settlement, and instruct them inthe necessary rudiments 
of science, or watch the growth of the moral stamina of principle and 
character? Will the man of enterprise turn from his schemes — the 
rail-road, the canal, or the land speculation, to submit to the tedious pro- 
cesses, or study the nameless refinements of female culture? The wealthy 
may possibly secure the services of men of talents, for the education of 
their daughters. But these will be only exceptions. To borrow the fine 
simile of a philosopher, they bear no more comparison to the great mass 
who need instruction, than the ‘surface of the ocean, which is stirred by 
the breeze, or radiant in the sun-beam, does to the depth of waters, which 
lie dark and unmoved below.” 

‘There are also peculiarities in the situation of our own country, 
which should quicken the activity of those who are devoted to the work 
of education, as well as heighten their value in the eyes of the community. 
It is continually exposed to the influx of untutored foreigners, many of 
whom are wholly unprepared for its institutions, and adverse to their spirit. 
It seems to have been made a repository for that portion of the waste and 
refuse of other nations, from whence poor-houses and prisons are peopled. 
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To neutralize this mass, to rule its fermentations, to prevent it from be- 
coming asa lava-stream in the garden of liberty, and to purify it for those 
channels where the life-blood of the nation circulates, is a work both of 
power and of peril. The influence of public opinion, or the terror of the 
law, must hold in check these elements of danger, until education can 
breathe upon them, and reduce them from chaos, 'to order and to beauty. 

‘Of what immense value, then, to our republic, are those who, faith- 
fully discharging the office of instructors, stem the torrent of corruption, 
and guard the strong-holds of knowledge and of virtue. What an hon- 
or, that our sex should be summoned to such a duty, and invested with 
such adignity! If teaching is their profession — and is it not thus recog- 
nised by some of our wisest and best —with what vigor and vigilance 
should they now stand forth in the service of their country! Their dili- 
gence and fidelity in the work of education, will be the true measure of 
their patriotism. Rescued as they have been, from the vassalage of 
ages, by the religion of Jesus, let them yield to that, and to the govern- 
ment which protects them, this offering of a lively and efficient gratitude. 
It becomes not those who were, of old, ‘last at the cross and earliest at 
the sepulchre,” toshrink at the call of duty, or stipulate for a life of in- 
dolence and ease. 

‘ But let the country which is to reap so much from the efforts of teach- 
ers, not fail to appreciate them. Let her see that these laborers in the 
fields of intellect, are not only girded with suitable armor, but stimulated 
to the arduous toil, by whatever of encouragement or enthusiasm it may 
be in her power to throw around it. 

‘And as they pass in review before her, the young teacher, in her 
bloom and singleness of heart, the matron, pouring a heavenly spirit into 
the infant bosom, perchance of some future statesman or legislator, the 
elder sister, shedding dews of goodness upon the olive-plants that blossom 
with her, around the same table — the daughter of benevolence, sowing 
seeds of virtue among the poor, let her smile on these gentle and steadfast 
defenders, and remember that in giving “honor to the weaker vessel,” she 
fortifies herself. 

‘Here, then, is the patriotism of woman,— not to thunder in senates, 
or to usurp dominion, or to seek the clarion-blast of fame,— but faithfully, 
whether at home or abroad, to teach, both by precept and example, that 
wisdom, integrity, and peace, which are the tutelary deities of our repub- 
lic. As the termites patiently carry grains of sand, till their citadel 
astonishes the eye,— as the coral insect toils beneath the waters, till reef 
joins reef, and islands spring up with golden fruitage, and perennial ver- 
dure, so let her of the “weak hand and the strong heart,” in the school- 
room, the nursery, or the parlor, even to her death-bed, labor inthe cause 
of that knowledge, purity and piety, which are the glory of a nation.’ 


It pains us to find the least fault with any part of the trans- 
actions of an institution for which we have such respect as we 
entertain for the College of Teachers ; but the Executive Com- 
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mittee of that body is so lax in one particular of its duties, 
that it would be wrongnotto endeavor to inspire its members with 
more pride, and convince them of the necessity of greater 
care. We allude to the superintendence of their annual pub- 
lication. Of the three volumes which they have put forth, but 
one, and that the first, has been bound in a manner fit for any- 
thing but an elementary school-book. Their second volume, 
as soon as exposed to the air, warped to such a degree that 
the greatest mathematician among them could not have de- 
termined its shape; and our copy of the present one, though 
perused with the utmost care, is almost as uneven at the edges 
as an untrimmed pamphlet, and, like the crooked stick of which 
everybody has heard, refuses to lie still when we place it upon 
our table. — This business should be managed better. Many 
of the lectures and addresses which emanate from the College, 
are well worthy of preservation — the entire annual collection 
is truly valuable—and the transactions of such a body of 
men, at the present day, will be sought by the future philoso- 
phical historian with the greatest avidity. For these reasons, 
were there no others, the annual volume should be more sub- 
stantially ‘done up.’ 

But this is not the extent of the fault which we consider it 
our duty to find with the Executive Committee. These Trans- 
actions are regarded as the work of a body of men, who are 
not only worthy as members of society, patriotic as citizens, 
and experienced as instructors, but who are likewise learned, 
intelligent, and talented. What, then, must be the disap 
pointment of the educated part of the community, when they 
open the volume and find it not only abounding with such 
errors as those we have particularized in the preceding pages, 
but also contzining some productions which are sadly destitute 
of thought, and others that, so far as either beauty or correct- 
ness of writing is concerned, are below newspaper mediocrity ! 

Either the powers of the Editor should be. extended, or 
the Executive Committee be composed of men who would 
not shrink from a rigid performance of that part of their duty 
which enjoins upon them the selection, from the papers pre- 
sented during their sessions, of those proper for publication, 
and the deliberate examination and careful revision of all such 
previously to sending them to the press. 
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NILES’S HANOVER ADDRESS. 


Address before the Society of Alumni of Hanover College, at their first 
anniversary, Sept. 25th, 1836. By M. A. H. Nives, A. M., Pro- 
Sessor of Languages in Hanover College. pp. 22, Svo. 


We have a proper respect for the author of this Address ; 
we esteem him a gentleman of talent and education, and we 
know that he ranks high as an instructor; but candor com- 
pels us to say, that in the production before us he appears very 
much in the character of a bantam cockerel bustling on his 
own dunghill. He scratches about with wonderful dexterity, 
flaps his wings with infinite pretension, and crows defiance to 
the whole world. He is evidently ‘ cock of the walk’ on his 
own premises; and he has no mind that the ‘ biddies’ as- 
sembled from near and far, on this occasion, shall disperse 
without knowing it. He gives forth a shrill note, which ap- 
pears to be uttered with a view to effect in certain quarters: 
on the principle, perhaps, that ‘as the old cock crows the 
young one learns.’ 

Mr. Niles begins with the proposition, that ‘ Graduates and 
Professional Men ought to be Classical Scholars ;’ and this, 
if anything, is the subject of his discourse; but that he has 
even attempted to establish the truth of his proposition, we 
have not been able to discover. Classical studies are lauded 
— ‘Bion, and Moschus, Aschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
Demosthenes and A’schines, Herodotus, Polibius and Thuci- 
dides,’ are deified— Mr. Grimke and his system of ‘ Ameri- 
can education’ are brought upon the tapis—Shakspeare, and 
Byron, and Walter Scott, are torn from their graves— Cicero, 
Virgil and Tacitus, are invoked in the orator’s aid— ‘fash- 
ionable novel-stalled editors or reviewers’ receive a gracious 
nod—‘the whole tribe of literary periodicals, from the pom- 
pous Quarterly to the flippant Weekly,’ are lugged into a line 
or two—and to ‘the hordes of fashionable novels and roman- 
ces with which the press is constantly groaning,’ ‘tissues of 
extravagant incidents and wonderful adventures,’ ‘worthless 
concatenations of hyperboles and dreamy contemplations, ’ 
‘as disgusting to good sense as baneful to good morals,’ — 
very particular attention is shown; but in what part of his 
discourse the orator has taken us out into the active world— 
the English world of language, and thought, and feeling, and 
nature, in which we live —and shown us why ‘graduates and 
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professional men ought to be classical scholars,’ we repeat, 
we have not been able to discover. We have in this address 
some evidence of learning, and a superabundance of spirit; 
but argument is not among its virtues. We have likewise a 


quantum su fficit of flat denials and harsh epithets; but as 


these prove nothing, we must conclude that Mr. Niles has left 


the proposition with which he started, precisely where he 
found it—that is, in mere assertion. :; 

The most marked feature of this Address, is its captious- 
ness. We offer a single example: 


‘We deem it proper, by way of urging the obligation of which we 
have spoken, to throw out a hint or two with the view of vindicating the 
classics from the slanderous aspersions which have been so lavishly heaped 
upon them. One such hint has just been suggested, viz: that no emi- 
nent classical scholar has proved an enemy to the ancient classics. We 
have already shown [?] that none but such a scholar is qualified to pass 
sentence, and we now say that no such judge has passed sentence of con- 
demnation. We are aware that names may be mentioned in opposition 
to this declaration, but we make the averment advisedly. We are pre- 
pared to take the boast and bulwark of the opposition, and show that 
even there classical scholarship is wanting. Look at the lauded produc- 
tions of the great champion of an ‘ American education,’ and nothing is 
met which might not reasonably be expected of an accomplished senior in 
our colleges, on the score of classical learning. Proof of an intimate 
acquaintance with English literature is found on every page, but with 
the exception of a few of the most common school books, furnished with 
numerous translations, the ancient classics are not named. A tolerable 
acquaintance with Horace and Virgil, Cicero and Juvenal, Homer and 
the ‘Greek Majora,’ we may grant; though we strongly suspect that the 
originals of these would hardly be recognised as familiar friends; but 
shal] this give claim to the distinction of scholarship? Jn all the labored 
comparisons between modern and ancient writers, while we find num- 
berless names of moderns, Virgil, Homer, Cicero and Demosthenes ex- 
haust the vocabulary of the ancients. Other names are mentioned, but 
they are mentioned simply by way of allusion, as they are found on some 
college course of study. We challenge the exhibition of passages which 
show an intimate knowledge of half a dozen ancient authors in the‘ ori- 
ginal; nay, we hold ourselves responsible to furnish evidence that even 
those which are so pompously arrayed are not understood. Not even an 
allusion is made to the higher branches of ancient learning. In a com- 
parative estimate of ancient and modern classics, the noblest part of 
Greek literature, tragic and lyric poetry, critical and philosopical discus- 
sion are entirely left out of view, and we suspect for the best of reasons. 
Homer’s Iliad and Virgil’s Eneid are the only productions with which 
an intimate acquaintance can be successfully claimed for the zealous op- 
posers of our present systems of education. Let any tolerably educated 
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man read the first volume of the ‘Asiatic Researches,” and he could 
allude to oriental literature by the hour, and astonish with an array of 
Hindu, Persian, Scythian, and Chinese names, and yet be most profoundly 
ignorant of eastern learning. Just so with classical literature. It is 
one thing to know and denounce the names of Bion, and Moschus, A&s- 
chylus, Sophocles,and Euripides, Demosthenes and A¢schines, Herodotus, 
Polybius and Thucydides, but to understand their writings is another and 
quite a different thing. Is it possible that a writer, who makes Demos- 
thenes say that ‘‘delivery’’ is the first, the second, and the third great 
element of oratory, can be intimately acquainted with Demosthenes? No: 
we fearlessly assert, that the unrivaled Athenian is unpardonably reviled 
by such an imputation. It was the “god-like action,” of which Ameri- 
ca’s proudest orator has spoken, that was the basis of the Athenian’s 
eloquence, and the man that is familiar with the third book of Cicero’s 
“De Oratore,” will never say that such action is mere ‘ delivery.”°— 
And can the man who makes the oration for Marcellus, the ablest of Cice- 
ro’s productioys, be a fit judge of the accomplished scholar of Rome? 
Can he, who is capable of saying that the social system of Greece was 
. one *‘in which refinement, benevolence, and forbearance found no place,” 
deserve the distinction of a classical scholar? Can the man be qualified to 
decide on the comparative excellence of ancient and modern literature, 
who will say that Homer and Virgil have produced nothing to rival, in 
“richness, grandeur, and beauty,” an extract from Milman, of ordinary 
merit! Shall our institutions of learning be subverted by a man who 
would substitute Byron for Pindar, and prefer a political declamation at a 
public dinner, before the oration of Demosthenes for the crown? We 
challenge the most partial admirer to convict us of injustice, in these 
remarks. We prove by his own writings, that the great apostle of liter- 
ary reform is not a classical scholar. Not a passage can be cited which 
can give undoubted proof of ancient learning. Nothing has been accom- 
plished, which any man who has a smattering of Homer and Virgil, and 
an equal extent of English reading could not perform. And we do indeed 
deem it *‘presumptuous,” as the author of “American Education” seemed 
to suspect it might be deemed, ‘‘in one who has spent the last twenty-five 
years at the bar, and has never liad any practical knowledge as a teacher, 
except in the instruction of his children, to set up his. speculations, 
against the experience which founded and administers a practical system.” 
Even if such an one had been profoundly erudite in classical scholarship, 
it would have been “*presumptuous ;’’ but when no such distinction can be 
claimed, the presumption becomes arrogance, and imposes too heavy a tax 
on our patience. Let it be remembered that ‘opinions, not men,” is the 
principle on which we offer these hints; but if, in the defence of what we 
regard sound learning, our antagonists get wounded with their own wea- 


pons, the fault is not ours.’ 


All this, reader, is spoken of the late Thomas Smith Grim- 
ke, by Mr, M. A. H. Niles. We mean no disparagement to 
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the latter gentleman. Denunciations have weight with two- 
thirds of the world; and it is always right that he who utters 
them should be looked at, side by side, with him who is their 
object. We think that Mr. Niles was himself, upon reflection, 
more than half ashamed of the spirit manifested in the pre- 
ceding extract and other parts of his Address: for at the close 
of the passage quoted, we are referred to the following note. 
‘We wish it to be distinctly understood, that we are combat- 
ing only the literary opinions of the. distinguished individual 
alluded to; and we would here express our high sense of his 
excellence as a patriot, philanthropist and christian.’ ‘Onl 
his literary opinions!’ Such is not our understanding of the 
text. Let us present a parallel in ve 

Sir—You are a smatterer, a pretender, a reviler, a thought- 
less innovator, a false logician, an unphilosophical blockhead. 
Beg pardon, sir: I wish it to be distinctly understood, that 
I am combating only your urrERARyY opinions! 





DR. YANDELL’S LECTURE, 


A Lecture on the Duties of Physicians. Delivered before the Medical 
Class of Transylvania University, on the 4th and 10th of February, 
1837. By Lunsrorp P. Yanpe.t, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Pharmacy. Lexington. pp. 28, 8vo. 


Tuts is hardly what it purports to be. It is rather a letter of 
advice and caution to young physicians about to enter upon 
the practice of their profession; and in this light we regard it 
as an excellent production, and worthy of wide dissemination. 
Its pages abound with wholesome moral precepts, and valua- 
ble practical advice. It marks out such a course of conduct 
in life as is sanctioned by experience, and approved by com- 
mon-sense and humanity; and this it holds up before the 
graduate as that which he must pursue, if he hopes to win last- 
ing fame, wishes the approval of his own conscience, or regards 
the good opinion of his fellow men. 

Professor Yandell was fortunate in the choice of his subjects, 
and happy in his treatment of them. It is to be hoped that his 
advice will be heeded. His prescriptions are of great value 
to those for whom intended; and if not neglected, will be 


found to operate very greatly to the honor of the young practi- 
tioner, and the advantage of his patients. 





EDITORS’ BUDGET. 


LOUISVILLE : 1837. 


Tue increase of population and business in this city, within the last 
few years, is unexampled even in the Great West. In 1230, when the 
last United States’ census was taken, the population of Louisville was a 
little rising 11,000; at this time, it is variously estimated at twenty-four, 
twenty-eight, and thirty thousand. We have at hand no particular data 
upon which to base an opinion, but we should think the lowest estimate 
nearer correct than either of the others. The entire population of the 
city amounts at present probably to twenty-five or twenty-six thousand 
souls, of whom are whites, and blacks. The editor 
of the Public Advertiser, by actual ascertainment and particular inquiry, 
has satisfied himself that the business of the city amounts at this time to 
about 29,000,000 dollars perannum. From the Advertiser of a recent 
date, we extract the results of his inquiries and estimates. 


Nineteen wholesale dry goods stores sell annually, $3,254,202 
We have, in addition, seventy dry goods stores, some of them 
wholesale and retail, whose sales do not fall short of 3,000,000 
Drug stores, paint stores, - - - - 500,000 
Fancy, hat, shoe, comb stores, - ~ 
Glass, queensware, jewelry stores, 
Book and auction stores, - - - 
Twenty-eight commission houses, - - 
One hundred and fifty other produce and grocery a 
Iron stores, - - - 
Clothing stores, - - - - - 
Boat stores, tobacco stores and tobacco dealers, breweries, 
flouring and oil mills, lead factories, tanneries, chandleries, 
saw-mills, machine factories, iron and brass and type foun- 
dries, copper-smiths, tinners, saddlers, shoemakers, tailors, 
paper makers, boat and house builders, &c., - 6,000,000 


$29,004,202 
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The editor of the Advertiser, who must be allowed to be a very com- 
petent judge, thinks the above by no means an exaggerated estimate of 
the business of Louisville; and says that there are many branches of 
business in successful operation in the city, which are not mentioned in 
the preceding extract. 

Of the public buildings of Louisville, much cannot be said. 
disgrace of having the meanest courthouse in the state, if not in the whole 
country, is about to be wiped away by the erection of a splendid building 
for this purpose, for which an appropriation has been made by Louisville 
city and Jefferson county, of $230,000. There are in the city one or 
two hotels which, in the extent of their accommodations and the excel- 
lence of their fare, are equalled by but one hotel inthe West, and surpassed 
by none.——There. are in the city fourteen or fifteen churches, a marine 


The 


hospital, a poor-house, and a house of correction. There are five bank- 
ing institutions, with an aggregate nominal capital of $8,300,000; and 
fire insurance companies, with an aggregate capital of $750,000. 

The literary institutions of the city are comprised in a Mechanics’ 
Institute, which meets every Tuesday evening, and one or two private 
Conversational Clubs, which discuss weekly some question of practical, 
philosophical, or literary interest. The latter are somewhat fashionable, 
and consequently well attended; the former has not yet become so, and 
does not therefore receive the encouragement and support which it justly 
deserves. 

The publishing business of the city, is principally in the form of news- 
papers and magazines. Of these, the ‘Public Advertiser,’ ‘Journal,’ and 
‘Gazette,’ are issued daily, tri-weekly, and weekly ; the ‘Price Current,’ 
‘Presbyterian Herald,’ and ‘Baptist Banner,’ weekly; and the ‘Wes- 
tern Messenger,’ devoted to Religion and Literature, and the «Western 
Monthly Magazine and Literary Journal,’ monthly. . These works are all 
well supported, and in their general character will compare favorably 
with most similar works in any part of the Union. 

The particulars of this meagre sketch have been hastily collected, and 
as hastily thrown together. A more complete statistical account of 
Louisville, is much wanted ; and this it is our intention to give, so soon 


as we can find leisure to collect the necessary data. 
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Epvucation 1n THE West.— The real friends of mankind must be 
gratified with the exertions which are now making in the Great West in 
the noble cause of Education. New Literary Institutions are springing 
into existence in every state; and those which have been for some time 
in operation, are multiplying their faculties, increasing their activity, and 
extending their means of usefulness. The various Commencement Ad- 
dresses which have come under our observation within the last three or 
four months, exhibit an extent of knowledge, a reach of thought, a 
depth of reflection, and a zeal in the cause of moral and intellectual 
culture, which at this stage of exertion can hardly cease to be active, 
and must eventually be productive of the most important results. 

Legislative enactment is doing something here for the improvement of 
the human mind, and the elevation of human character ; but individual 
exertion is doing more. Much, however, yet remains to be done, which 
cannot be accomplished by any exertions which it is possible to make, 
without the approbation and encouragement of the public in general. 
And the public ought to extend that approbation and encouragement, 
warmly and punctually, whenever and however asked: whether in the 
manner of attendance at the deliberations and exercises of our literary 
institutions, or by subscriptions to those periodicals which are laboring in 
the cause of intellectual and moral reform, or by the exertions of their 
pens, tongues, or hands. Such encouragement is the duty of everyone, 
and ought to be the pleasure; and everyone must make it his pleasure, 
before the schemes whicli are now forming and maturing, can result in 
any great and permanent good. 

There is no individual in the community so mean, but he has his 
rights; none so humble, but he may make himself heard; none so 
low or weak, but he has some influence. Let all, then, who have the 
welfare of the human race at heart, exert themselves in this good cause, 
Individual exertion — singly, jointly, anyhow —is called for; it can 
accomplish much — it has already accomplished much, as the prominence 
of the College of Professional ‘Teachers,-—an institution which was the 
work of a few practical instructors unknown, but enterprising — at 
first uncheered, and even opposed, but always persevering,— sufficiently 
witnesses. Let, then, individual exertion be made, wherever there is 
anything for human reason and divine truth to operate upon, and the glory 
of this day will shine through all future time. The schoolmaster is, 
truly, abroad — and he has taken his stand on a high hill —but his voice, 


though strong, can hardly penetrate the cells of Ignorance and Supersti- 
18 
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tion. Men must be influenced to come forth, and give him their ears — 
ay, and their hearts. ‘Thenhis mission will be one of pleasure, and profit, 
and renown — but not till then. Therefore, we repeat, let all who have 
influence —and who has not more or less!—ezercise it. It may be a 
little trouble at first —it may be a little expense; but everyone will find, 
eventually, that it is but casting his bread upon the waters, to be returned 


after many days seven or an hundred fold. 


Literary Iwreniiaencr.—‘ Thoughts on Popular and Liberal Edu- 
cation, with some defence of the English and Saxon Languages, in the 
form of an Address to the Philomathean Society of Indiana College ; 
delivered September 28th, 1836. By Cuartes Catpwetit, M. D. 
Printed by request of the Society.’ Such is the title-page of. a neat 
pamphlet of seventy-three pages, which has reached us from the Lex- 


ington press, but at too late a day to receive in our present number more 
than this acknowledgment. In our next it shall have proper attention, 
when we shall transfer to our pages, among other extracts, the noble 
eulogy and defence of the Saxon-English language which it contains. 

Messrs. Rix & Wurre, of Concord, N. H., propose to publish the 
‘Eight Annual Messages of President Jackson, together with his In- 
augural Addresses, and the Veto Messages upon the United States Bank 
and the Maysville Road Bills, in a handsome duodecimo volume.’ These 
publishers have been anticipated by Messrs. Smirn & Day, of Cincin- 
nati, who have President Jackson’s state papers now nearly ready for 
issuing, 

Wittram Wattace, of Lafayette, Indiana, proposes to publish by 
subscription, the ‘ Battle of Tippecanoe, and other Poems.’ The work 
is to be ‘ printed and bound in a very elegant and superior style, embel- 
lished with an engraving. It will be delivered to subscribers immediate- 
ly after publication, at one dollar per copy, at which time the subscription- 
price must be paid.’ ‘Two or three of the productions which are to be 
embraced in this volume, were published originally several years since 
in the columns of a literary work at that time under our superintendence ; 
and it is praise enough to say, that in some respects they were among 
the best poetical productions which appeared where but little that was 
not genuine poetry found a place. Several of the author’s later pieces, we 
have met with in various places, and read with much pleasure. Mr. 
WALuace is unquestionably a young gentleman of fine talent; and if he 
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has submitted these, his youthful productions, to a scrutinizing examina- 
tion anda careful revision, they can hardly fail in their collected form to 


give him a high rank among his brothers in song. 

The first number of the ‘Universal Educator,’ published monthly in 
Cincinnati, has been laid upon our table. It is a neat medium quarto of 
eight pages, and is filled with interesting and appropriate matter. N, 
Houuey, Editor: Kenpaui & Henry, Printers. 

Those very enterprising publishers, Carry, Lea & Biancnarp, of 
Philadelphia, have just published a ‘Life of Thomas Jefferson, third 
President of the United States, with parts of his correspondence never 
before published, and notices of his opinions on questions of civil govern- 
ment, national policy, and constitational law,’ by Professor George 
Tucker; and are about putting forth the following-named works: ‘ Let- 
ters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, by Lord Wharncliffe, 
including upwards of one hundred and fifty letters never before published, 
and a Memoir of the Court of George I. by her ladyship;’ a new novel in 
two volumes, by the author of Calavar, etc., entitled ‘ Nick of the Woods, 
or the Jibbenainosay, a tale of Kentucky ;’ an Indian romance, ‘ The 
Hawk Chief,’ by one of the younger Irvings; the ‘ Life and Services of 
Commodore William Bainbridge, U.S. N.,’ by Dr. Thomas Harris; 
Professor Buckland’s new work on Geology; and a new volume of 
Tales, from the pen of Miss Leslie. 

Junge Tucker, of Virginia, is announced in the Southern Literary 
Messenger as the author of ‘George Balcombe,’ one of the best fictions 
which an American pen has yet produced. This novel was published 
several months since, without any flourish of drums and trumpets, and 
for a while lay upon the booksellers’ shelves unnoticed. It is now, how- 
ever, beginning to receive the attention to which its superior merits entitle 
it; and we expect to see it soon ranking as the most popular fiction of 


the day. It is something more than a naked narrative of mere common- 
place adventures ; it furnishes food for the mind, as well as fuel to kindle 


excitement; and we recommend it to our readers, as a work which will 


well repay the perusal. 


Literary Premium.— At the recent session of the Western Lite- 
rary Institute and College of Professional Teachers, a resolution was 
passed authorizing the Executive Committee of that body to offer, for the 
best Original Essay illustrative of the maxim that ‘Knowledge is 
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Wealth,’ a premium of one hundred dollars, or a gold medal of that 
value, as the successful writer may prefer. Agreeably to this resolution, 
the Committee have made the offer. Competition is open to the friends 
of literature in all parts of the Union. ‘The Essay must be of a length 
that may be comprised within twenty-five printed octavo pages. Articles 
must be forwarded free of postage, prior to the first of October, 1837, 
directed ‘Local Executive Committee of the College of Professional 
Teachers, Cincinnati.’ Competitors are requested to accompany their 
communications with a separate sealed letter, containing simply the au- 
thor’s name and place of residence: of these, none will be opened but 
that which shall accompany the successful article. 

Should at least three Essays be received by the first of October, they 
will be stbmitted to the examination and decision of a disinterested 
committee, to be composed of Charles Hammond, Morgan Neville, Robert 
Buchanan, Ephraim Peabody, and Thomas J. Matthews, of Cincinnati, 
and Wilkins Tannehill and J. Breckenridge, of Louisville. Should not 
as many as three Essays be received, no decision will be made. All 
articles offered in competition for the premium, to be considered the pro- 
perty of the College. ‘The award will be made immediately on the 
decision of the committee, and the successful Essay read before the Col- 
lege during its next annual convention. 

We trust that the East and the West, the North and the South, will 


all send their champions to this intellectual contest; and we hope to see 
the Great Valley come off victor. 


Bacon Cortrcs.— We have received from Georgetown, Kentucky, a 
catalogue of the officers and students of this institution. 


seventeen trustees, selected from ten different counties in the state. The 
faculty consists of : 


There are 


Walter Scott, President, and Professor of Hebrew Literature. 

Dr. W. Knight, Prof. Moral and Mental Science, Belles Lettres, &c. 

T. F. Johnson, Prof. Mathematics and Civil Engineering. 

S. G. Mullins, Prof. Ancient Languages. 

C. R. Prezriminski, Prof. Mod, Languages and Top. Drawing. 

T. Fanning, Prof. Nat. Phil., Chemistry, Geology and Mineralogy. 

J. Grenshaw and U. B. Philips, Teachers in Preparatory Department. 

The students number one hundred and fifteen. Of these, seventy- 
eight are from Kentucky ; the remainder, mostly, from the other western 


states. President Scott delivered his Inaugural Address on the 22d 
February. 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


Chictly» Abrivged from the Dally and Weekly Press. 


STATISTICS. 


Cincinnati.—The bill to au- 
thorize the City Council of Cin- 
cinnati to borrow $600,000, to be 
appropriated one-third in subscrip- 
tion to the Great Southern Railroad, 
one-third for the purchase and 
arrangement of a public square in 
the city, and the balance in sub- 
scription to the Little Miami Rail- 
Road, has finally passed both 
branches of the Ohio Legislature. 
The interest of this loan is to be 
paid by a city tax on real estate. 
This liberal and enlightened policy 
cannot but add greatly to the pros- 
perity of the city and county. 

The ‘Chronicle’ of February 
25th, gives the following as a fair 
statement of the annual exports of 
Cincinnati. ‘In the investigations 


recently made, in consequence of 


the proposed railroad to Charleston, 
it has often been inquired, What are 
the exports of Cincinnati? In the 
answers made to this question the 
statements have underrated the fact. 
The following may be regarded as 
near the truth; although, even in 
this, the error is more likely to be 
in wnder than in overrating it. 
Exports of Pork, $3,000,009 
¢ Flour, 600,000 


Exports of Whiskey, 
s Manufactures 

of Iron, 2,000,009 
Exports of other articles : 

chiefly Hats, Clothing, 

Books, Beer, Furniture, 

Ship carpentry, &c. 1,350,000 
Exports of miscellaneous 

articles, 


$750,000 


400,000 
$8,100,000 

Eight millions may be regarded 
as rather under than over the true 
value of exports from Cincinnati. 
The exports of this city have in- 
creased in a greater ratio than its 
population, and the manufactures in 
a still greater proportion.’ 


Wheeling, Va.—This city is 
partaking in the general prosperity 
of the country, and increasing in 
population with that rapidity which 
is at this time so common in the 
West. A statement in reference to 
the commerce, manufactures, and 
general business resources of the 
city, which appears to have been 
prepared with much care, has re- 
cently been published in the Wheel- 
ing papers. By this, it appears 
that the various trades and manu- 
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facturing establishments of that 


city furnish employ for 1700 per- 
sons, and produce articles, annu- 
ally, to the value of upwards of 


two millions of dollars. Of these, 
there are no less than six establish- 
ments forthe manufacture of GLass 
in its different varieties, and perhaps 
as many steam engine and iron 
foundries. The iron works of R. 
Agnew & Co. placed at the head of 
the list, furnish employ for one 
hundred hands, and yield an annual 
product to the value of $300,000. 
There are in all one hundred and 
thirty-six establishments for the 
manufacture of domestic goods, 
which consume annually 1,243,000 
bushels of coal. There are eighty- 
seven wholesale and retail stores in 
Wheeling, which vend annually 
goods to theamount of two millions 
of dollars. To which add seven 
commission and forwarding houses, 
which, during the past year, for- 
warded eastward upwards of ten 
and a half million pounds of pro- 
duce, — of which three million 
pounds were tobacco — and forward- 
ed west and south upwards of fifty- 
six millions of pounds of produce 
and merchandize. ‘There were paid 
there last season for wool, exported 
to the sea board market, $275,000; 
for pork, lard and bacon, $131,000; 
for flour, $1,400,000. Eleven 
steamboats were built there during 
the past year, valued at $198,000. 
The coal annually sent to the neigh- 
boring markets is valued at $1,500,- 
000. In 1818, the population of 
Wheeling was estimated at 1000; 
in 1830, it was, 5122; and in 
1836 it is supposed to be 10,000. 
Truly these aggregates denote a 
prosperous condition for that flour- 
ishing young city of the West. 


Quincy, Ill.— Quincy is the 
seat of justice, and post-town, of 
Adams county, Illinois. It is sit- 
uated near the left bank of the Mis- 
sissippi river, about one hundred 
and fifty miles N. W. from Vandalia, 
and one hundred and thirty N. N. 
W. from St. Louis. The county of 
Adams is one of the best in the 
state. It is well supplied with 
timber, and is a very desirable por- 
tion of the state ; but like all other 
portions of the Military district, 
the settlements are scarce, and a 
lurge portion of the land has fallen 
into the hands of capitalists who 
have purchased it for the taxes. — 
Whether the tax title is sufficient 
has been doubted by many, and 
settlements will not generally be 
made under it. This retards the 
settlement ofthe tract lying between 
the Illinois and Mississippi rivers, 
which compose the military bounty 
lands, and is decidedly the best 
portion of the state. 

There are in Quincy fourteen dry 
goods and grocery stores, four resi- 
dent clergymen, ten lawyers, and 
five practicing physicians. <A 
brick courthouse is in progress 
which is to be finished with some - 
taste, and intended to be an orna- 
ment tothe town. A large Meth- 
odist church is also building. The 
only church finished is one belonging 
to the society of Congregationalists, 
where other denominations of Chris- 
tians hold meetings frequently. The 
scarcity of mechanics retards the 
growth of all the towns in the west, 
and although Quincy is better sup- 
plied than many of the neighboring 
towns, still there is a very great 
deficiency. There are now six 
brick and sixteen frame houses in 
building, and many more would be 
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commenced if mechanics could be 
procured. There is no town inthe 
West where there isa greater facil- 
ity for building. Limestone is in 
abundance in the neighborhood, and 
the saw-mills afford a fair supply of 
lumber. 

The principal exports from this 
county are pork and flour: of the 
former there was exported last year 
about to the amount of 45,000 dol- 
lars, and of the latter about 35,000 
dollars, besides a considerable quan- 
tity of corn and oats. 


Georgia.——The Legislature of 
this State, at their recent session, 
passed several useful acts and liber- 
al appropriations. On the subject 
of internal improvement, the Geor- 
gians are at length becoming wide 
awake. 

1. Improvement of the Altamaha 
$20,000. 

2. Do. Ocmulgee $10,000. 

3. Do. Oconee $10,000. 

4. Do. Flint $10,000. 

5. For survey of a rail road from 
Tennessee river into the interior 
$60,000. 

6. $290,000 for the work. 

7. $30,000 for a government 
house. 

8. About $60,000 for Indian 
losses in the late war. 

9. A bank in Macon, on condition 
of giving $25,000 to the Female 
College to be located there. 

10. The pay of members is in- 
creased to $5 per diem. 


MISCELL 


Relative Duration of Brass and 
Iron.— A late London paper states 
that of the cannon now lying at the 
Tower, which were formerly sunk 
with the Royal George, in 1762, 


Monthly Record. 
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11. The governor’s salary to 
$4000, &c. 


Missouri.<-The population of 
Missouri, at ithe present time, is 
stated to be 244,208 souls : of these 
101,506 are white males, 90,957 
white females, 40,540 slaves, and 
911 free negroes.— An idea may 
be formed of the rapid growth of 
the State from the following facts. 
In 1821, the population was 70,367; 
in 1824, 80,677; in 1828, 112,- 
409; in 1832, 167,277. 


The St. Louis Commercial Bul- 
Jetin of the 26th ult. mentions that 
some samples of Coal, lately found 
in Washington county, of that 
State, had been recently analyzed in 
St. Louis, and found to be the com- 
pact Anthracite of the best quality. 
The editor observes, in noticing the 
discovery, that he has been here- 
tofore almost a proselyte to the 
opinion that the great range of the 
Alleghany was the western frontier 
of the Anthracite Coal region, and 
was inclined to adopt the opinion, 
that the Mississippi Valley contain- 
ed only the Bituminous. The dis- 
covery here recorded has, however, 
removed all doubts on the subject, 
and satisfied him that Anthracite 
Coal, as well as Bituminous, may 
be found in abundance within the 
limits of Missouri. The fact is 
one of no smell importance to the 
prosperity of that State, taken in 
connection with her other mineral 
resources. 


ANEOUS. 


those made of cast iron are so en- 
tirely changed, that they may be 
easily cut with a knife, and bear a 
great resemblance to plumbago; 
while, on the other hand, the brass 
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guns are hardly deteriorated in the 
least degree by their long exposure 
to the salt water. It will forma 
useful inquiry for chemists to de- 
termine how this singular change 
in the iron is produced. 


Bibles for the West Indies. — 
During the past year, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society have 
sent out and distributed among 
the liberated slaves in the West 
Indies one hundred thousand Bi- 
bles. The only condition reqyir- 
ed, was a certificate that the indi- 
vidual was able to read. 


Fuelin New York.—Mr. Sickles, 
the city Inspector of Fire Wood 
and Coal, reports for 1836 the fol- 
lowing : 

Fire-wood inspected, $691,357 
Charcoal “6 112,211 
Anthracite se 147,382 
Virginia 57,281 


83 
30 
90 
24 





Total, 17 
The average price 
per ton for the 
year, was for 
Anthracite Coal, 
And for Virginia 
Coal, , $87 3-4 


Banking Capital. — According to 
a Congressional document, the num- 
ber of banks, and amount of capital 
in the United States, have been as 
follows:—In Jan. 1830, banks, 
330; capital, (omitting fractions,) 
$145,000,000.— In Jan. 1834, 
banks, 507; capital, $205,000,000. 
InJan 1835, banks 558, branches, 
146 ; capital, $229,000,000. —In 
Jan. 1836, banks, 567, branches, 
146; capital, $251,000,000.— In 
Dec. 1836, entire banking capital 
of the U. States, $378,000,000. 


$1,008,223 


$29 3-8 


‘ew mode of lighting streets. — 
A mode of lighting streets and 
houses by an electric spark, has been, 
proposed by Professor Munecke, of 
Hull, which it is thought will su- 
percede the use of gass, as being 
more economical, and giving a bet- 
ter light. 
His plan is to construct luminous 
tubes, having at intervals metalic 
plates, on which might be formed, 
by means of a machine, a rapid 
succession of electric sparks. The 
professor has obtained, by an oper- 
ation of this kind, and from a two 
feet machine, a constant light in 
his apartment resembling a bright 
moonlight. By confining the sparks 
ina tube filled with rarified hydro- 
gen gas, the professor thinks it will 
be easy to obtain the same result 
on a larger scale. 


Compressed air.— A clock maker 
of Boulogne, has succesfully applied 
the elastic force of compressed air, 
to the propelling of clock machine- 


ry. 


The Public Library of St. Peters- 
burg, containing 386,155 printed 
volumes, and 16,944 manuscript, 
has been opened to the public. It 
has the finest collection of oriental 
works in the world. 


Shipwrecks. — During the year 
1836, there were lost on the cost 
of the United States, 56 ships and 
barques, 79 brigs, 121 schooners, 
12 sloops, 30 boats, and 826 
lives. 


Importation of Silks.—The a- 
mount of manufactured silks import- 
ed into the United States in the 
year ending on the 80th September, 
1836, was 17,497,900 dollars. 





